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Our most 
successful columns. 


Weekday / Sunday Weekday/Sunday Weekday/Sunday 
1987 1988 1989 


Every day, more and more people are making the Daily News 
California’s fastest-growing newspaper. * 

With a 27% jump in daily circulation and a 23% jump in 
Sunday circulation over the last two years, the Daily News hits 
home with seven different local editions. Our readers know 
they’ll receive in-depth coverage of the issues that affect their 
homes, their families, their jobs and their way of life. 

3 Besides doubling our coverage area and expanding our local 
news, we’ve also invested in a state-of-the-art printing facility 
that will result in better color, greater sharpness, and earlier 
delivery. 


Commitment to in-depth local Z 
coverage and top quality production Daily News 
— two important reasons why we’re 


able to write columns like these year LOS ANGELES 


after year. a 
California’s fastest-growing newspaper. 


* Source: ABC Publisher's Statement September 1987, 1988. Publisher's Interim 
Statement, April, 1990, as filed with Audit Bureau of Circulation, subject to audit. 
English language newspapers with weekday circulation over 100,000, 1989 vs. 1988. 





CONGRATULATIONS 
JIM MURRAY! 


Jim Murray’s columns are 
available through the 
Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 


_ he Times is happy 
to announce that Jim 
Murray has been awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize for 
distinguished commentary. 


The Pulitzer is journalism’s 
highest honor, and The Times 
is proud to congratulate Jim 
Murray on this prestigious 
award. But then awards are 
nothing new to Jim Murray. 
He has been named 
“America’s Best Sportswriter” 
14 times by the National 
Association of Sportscasters 
and Sportswriters. . . and 
was inducted into the 
Baseball Hall of Fame in 
1988. Jim Murray is truly 

in a class by himself. . . 

and we're proud to have 
been associated with him 
since 1961. 
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WHEN @he Boston Globe 
NEEDED THE LATEST TECHNOLOGY 


“We chose the GMA SLS-1000! Why? Because of GMA’s commitment 
to engineering and technical innovation for the newspaper mailroom.” 


¢ The High Speed SLS-1000® and SLS-40® Inserters - from two to forty hoppers and speeds from 25,000 to 40,000 cph 


¢ GMA Package Monitoring System™ (PMS) and Missed Insert Repair System™ (MIRS)—provides 1000 zone capability, 100% product repair 
and is the most advanced and proven Management and Production Control Reporting System available to the newspaper industry. 


¢ NEWS-GRIP™ Single Gripper Conveyor—Single copy control from press 
folder to the SLS 1000® or SLS 40® and Counter Stacker, at speeds up to 
80,000 copies per hour. 


© Press-to-Pocket™ (PTP) On-Line System—Main jackets up to 160 
pages delivered from the press to the pocket of the High speed 
SLS-1000® or SLS-40® at press speeds. 


¢ GMA Line Storage System—Interfaces directly with the 
SLS-1000® or SLS-40® and provides insert storage and retrieval 
and automatic buffering and overflow capability. 


* GMA Automatic Hopper Loaders—provides automatic 
jacket and inserting feeding of SLS-1000® and SLS-40® 
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The 4th Estate 











APRIL 


30-5/2—Newspapers Purchasing Management Association Inc., Annual 


Conference, Buena Vista Palace Hotel, Lake Buena Vista, Fla. 


MAY 
2—Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers Association, and Canadian 
Press Annual Meeting, Hilton International, Toronto. 
4-5—Communication of Science News and Features, Designed for jour- 
nalists, editors, scientists, and public relations professionals, Depart- 
ment of Bioengineering, University of Utah, Salt Lake City Marriott 
Hotel. 
4-5—Virginia Press Association Old Dominion Advertising Conference, 
Charlottesville. 
6-8—Ohio CMA Conference, The Hamiltonian, Hamilton. 
6-9—Northern States CMA Conference, St. James Hotel, Red Wing, Minn. 
6-9—New York State CMA Conference, Hilton Hotel, Syracuse. 
10-12—Florida Newspaper Advertising & Marketing Executives, Spring 
Conference, Pensacola Hilton. 
11-13—6th Annual Pittsburgh Photo Conference, Sponsored by the Pitts- 
burgh Press and Scripps Howard, Airport Marriott. 
18-20—Foundation for American Communications, Setting Limits: Health 
Care in the 1990s, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
20-23—International Newspaper Financial Executives, Spring Management 
Conference, Hilton Head, S.C. 
20-23—International Newspaper Marketing Association, 60th Annual Meet- 
ing, Fairmont Hotel, New Orleans. 
20-23—New England Association of Circulation Executives, Sheraton Inn, 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
20-23—World Congress of Newspaper Publishers and International Federa- 
tion of Newspaper Publishers (FIEJ) Annual Generali Meeting, 
Copenhagen. 
29—ANPA Foundation NIE international Day Conference, Hilton Hotel 
and Towers at Rockefeller Center, New York City. 
30-6/1—Newspaper in Education Conference, New York Hilton. 
30-6/1—ANPA Foundation NIE Conference, Hilton Hotel and Towers at 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


JUNE 
5-9—Canadian Managing Editors Conference, Kingston, Ontario. 
9-12—American Advertising Federation, National Advertising Conference, 
Marriott Pavilion, St. Louis.? 
10-13—Newspaper Personnel Re'ations Association, Annual Conference, 
Santa Fe, N.M. 
14-16—Florida Press Association, Annual Convention, Fort Lauderdale. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


MAY 
6-9—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Copy Editing and Headline Writing, 
Asheville, N.C. 
6-11—The Poynter institute for Media Studies, Computer Graphics & 
Illustration, St. Petersburgh. 
6-12—American Press Institute, Feature and Lifestyle Editors, Reston, Va. 
12—Society of Professional Journalists, National Seminar: “Funny You 
Ask: A Workshop on Interviewing Techniques,” Richmond, Va. 
13-16—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Computer Page Design, St. 
Petersburg. 
16-17—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Small Newspaper Seminar, 
Park Ridge, Ill. 
17-18—Inland Press Foundation/Association Seminar, Family-owned News- 
papers, Park Ridge, Ill. 


JUNE 
3-6—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Telemarketing and Circulation, Okla- 
homa City. 
&—PNPA Foundation Seminar, Improving Sports Sections, Pennsylva- 
nia Press Institute, Harrisburg. 
8—PNPA Foundation, Improving News Reporting for Daily & Weekly 
Newspapers, Pennsylvania Press Institute, Harrisburg. 
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About Awards 


N.Y. press honors. The New York Post received the 
New York Press Club’s Gold Typewriter Award and 
swept most of the other categories, picking up six of the 
eight print awards. 

Newspaper winners of New York Press Club awards 
were: Nellie Bly Cub Reporter of the Year, Mitch Gelman, 
New York Newsday; Heart of New York, Bruce Lambert, 
the New York Times; Feature, Emily Sachar, New York 
Newsday; Byline award, the New York Post; Art, Bay 
Rigby, the New York Post; Spot news photo, Neil 
Schneider, the New York Post; and Feature photo, Paul 
Adao, the New York Post. 


L.A. press club awards. The Greater Los Angeles Press 
Club presented awards to print and electronic journalists. 
Newspaper first-place winners were: 

Overall excellence in a daily newspaper (over 100,000 
circulation), the Los Angeles Times; Daily newspaper 
(under 100,000 circulation), The Outlook; Community 
weekly or semiweekly newspaper, Wave Publications; 
Spot news coverage, the Herald-Examiner news staff; 
Spot news photo, Peggy Peattie, Long Beach Press-Tele- 
gram; Layout, Kevin Conran, the Daily News of Los 
Angeles; Headlines, Amy Weber, Herald-Examiner; 
Investigative reporting, John Schwada and Josh Meyer, 
Herald-Examiner; Newswriting, Doug Smith, Los 
Angeles Times; Features, Deborah Anderluh, Herald- 
Examiner; Feature photo, Peggy Pearrie, Long Beach 
Press-Telegram; Entertainment reporting, Daily News of 
Los Angeles; Sports reporting, Kevin Modesti, Daily 
News of Los Angeles; and Sports photo, Myung Chung, 
Daily News of Los Angeles. 

Newspaper first-place winners for columns and com- 
mentary were: Sports, Ron Rapoport, Daily News of Los 
Angeles; Personal, Robert A. Jones, Los Angeles Times; 
Business, James Flanigan, Los Angeles Times; Editorials, 
Bill Stall, Los Angeles Times; Editorial cartoons, Bill 
Bramhall, Herald-Examiner; Reporting on media, Dennis 
McDougal, Los Angeles Times; and Business news 
reporting, Los Angeles Times. 
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Only Publishers Equipment makes i Sigs 
this easy to insert brilliant process cole : 
into your existing pressiine. 


New 5-impression flexographic 
printing unit enables users for the 
first time to add no-rub brilliant full 
color to existing presslines—with no 
loss of page capacity and without 


disruption of press configuration. 


A number of recent sales of our new 
' dedicated 5-impression C.1.C. (Common 
Impression Cylinder) flexo printing unit 
marks the beginning of a new era in news- 
paper publishing. Now, for the first time, 
you can get process color from your exist- 
ing presslines without costly disruption of 
the superstructure or having to raise the 
angle bars to accommodate conventional 
color units. Our C.1.C. features a unique 
low-profile design that can be easily 
“slipped” into your presslines. It occupies 
chest it nega) at 
ee een eee ae 


extremely accurate color registration by 
“locking” the web between impressions, 
providing the shortest distance in the 
color printing zone. That's why we say 
C.1.C. also stands for Colors in Control™. 
The design also requires fewer cylinders 
and associated components, thus lowering 
unit cost and maintenance requirements 
versus competitive units. 


itor 


Finally, you get all of the benefits of print- 
ing process color with flexo. Brilliant, 
repeatable colors. ..no ink rub-off. . less 
waste. ..faster cleanup. ..and you get it from 
Publishers Equipment, a world leader in 
flexo printing technology. Together with 
our partners Windmoeller and Hoelscher 
and Koenig and Bauer, no one’s sold 

more flexo units worldwide. 


Publishers Equipment. We're helping the 
newspaper industry look good on paper. 


Publishers 
Equipment 
Company 

3660 Publishers Drive 
Rockford, lilinois 61109 
Telephone: (815) 874-8877 


A subsidiary of Publishers Equipment Corporation 











E&P’s Annual Report 
of Newspaper 
Advertising Linage 
is almost here! 


Published May 26, 1990 


Over 500 newspapers listed from 
throughout the U.S. and Canada 
with the latest advertising data 
in retail, automotive, classified, 
general, financial, and legal... 


Closing Dates: 
Space: May 16 
Ad Material: May 18 


A, 
ont Ka 
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...an ideal promotion opportu- 
nity for newspapers in a section 
within an issue that will be a sig- 
nificant information and reference 
source for advertisers and agencies. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
$2630 1/3 
2060 1/4 
1560 1/6 


Call now and reserve space — 
(212) 675 * 4380, ask for Don Parvin! 


ii) Editor & Publisher 


11 West 19th Street * New York, N.Y. 10011 * 212 675 4380 
FAX# 212 929 1259 











Court continues to bar Reuters 
from canceling UPI contract 


A federal appeals court continues to hold Reuters to its 
contract to supply international photos to United Press 
International. 

A panel of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 2nd U.S. 
Circuit in New York City on April 18 barred Reuters from 
canceling the contract until the court rules on UPI’s 
request for an injunction. 

Under the contract, UPI’s U.S. clients receive Reuters 
international photos, and Reuters’ clients around the 
world receive UPI’s U.S. pictures. 

The ruling came after U.S. District Court Judge Peter 
Leisure turned down UPI’s request for an injunction, 
saying it failed to prove cancellation would result in irre- 
parable harm. 

UPI attorney Mitchell Karlan told the three-judge panel 
if Reuters backed out, “UPI would lose customers who 
have told us they want Reuters pictures and nobody 
else’s . . . The reason we are in court today is because 
Reuters wants those customers for its own,” UPI business 
writer Nena Baker reported. 

Reuters attorney Robert Sugerman, saying UPI “has 
fallen down horrendously,” argued that UPI’s deteriorat- 
ing photo service constituted a breach of the contract, and 
no injunction was warranted. 

Reuters, the London-based news service, canceled the 
10-year contract last February in its sixth year, cutting off 
its photo supply to UPI for several hours. It said UPI failed 
to live up to its end of the agreement, which stemmed from 
the 1984 sale to Reuters of UPI’s non-U.S. photo opera- 
tions, and asked for repayment of unspecified costs of 
gathering U.S. pictures. 

UPI denied the allegations and has been seeking to hold 
Reuters to the agreement. It also has asked the court to 
invalidate the sale agreement and return its former interna- 
tional picture service, claiming Reuters used the deal to 
“undermine” UPI’s market. 

A ruling in the case is expected in June. 

Meanwhile, UPI has made arrangements for temporary 
foreign photo service from Agence France-Presse and is 
seeking arbitration of the contract in the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 


New ANPA leaders elected 


Lloyd G. Schermer, chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer of Lee Enterprises Inc., was elected chairman of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association at its con- 
ference in Los Angeles April 24. 

Other officers elected to one-year terms were Robert F. 
Erburu, chairman and chief executive officer of the Times 
Mirror Co., vice chairman; Frank A. Bennack Jr., presi- 
dent and chief executive officer, the Hearst Corp., secre- 
tary; Donald E. Newhouse, president of the Star-Ledger 
of Newark, N.J., treasurer. 





Coverage of this year’s ANPA convention 
appears throughout this week’s issue of E&P 





New directors elected to two-year terms were James K. 
Batten, chairman and chief executive officer of Knight- 
Ridder Inc.; Michael W. Johnston, president and chief 
executive officer of Thomson Newspapers Corp.; William 
S. Morris III, chairman and chief executive offficer of 
Morris Communications Corp.; Judith Roales, president 
and chief operating officer of Independent Newspapers 
Inc. 
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Allan Temko, 1990 Pulitzer Prize Winner for Criticism 


The architecture critic 
who has become a landmark. 


1990 Pulitzer Prize winner Allan Temko’s three and a half decades as a scholar, 
teacher, historian, author and reporter have earned him international recognition 
as one of the world’s most respected authorities on urban environment. And as 
architecture critic for the San Francisco Chronicle, he not only covers the 
architectural scene, he also profoundly affects it. 

His Chronicle reports have helped shape higher environmental standards 
throughout the Bay Area. His critical insight has influenced the design of dozens 
of San Francisco landmarks — from St. Mary’s Cathedral to the Levi Strauss 
corporate headquarters. 

In a city known for its landmarks, our readers are glad that one of them 
happens to write for The Chronicle. 


San Francisco Chronicle 
Great people make a great paper. 








INTRODUCING 
CONTROL IN 
ATIME OF 
UNCERTAINTY. 


These are unpredictable times in the newspaper industry. These 
are difficult days for newspaper executives working to keep their 
Operations profitable. 

Newspapers cannot afford to be fragmented any longer Separate 
departments with separate systems add up to an inefficient operation. 
Integrated Newspaper Systems International offers the control necessary 
to survive the changes in this volatile industry. 

We are the newspaper systems integrators. It's our only busi- 


ness. We've been at it successfully for 11 years. From us, you can have 


one solution that controls every department in your newspaper 











From editonal to circulation — and everything in between. And that help you define your hardware, software and people needs. And then 


makes good business sense. In fact, in these uncertain times, it makes we'll supply you with a totally integrated system that will give you the 


crucial business sense. So call us at 913-451-4618. Our team will control you need in these times of change. 


™ 


INTEGRATED NEWSPAPER SYSTEMS 
Total Systems. Total Control. 


Circulation Management Systems * Consultation © Site Analysis & Systems Design © Payroll Systems * Accounts Payable Systems * Maintenance 
Training * Advertising Management Systems * Financial Management Systems © Editorial Systems © IBM® Platforms * On-Time Delivery 
Classified Advertising Systems * 24-Hour Support 


12 Corporate Woods * 10975 Benson © Overland Park, Kansas 66210 © 913-451-4618 © FAX: 913-451-3126 
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THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Robert U. Brown, President James Wright Brown 
Ferdinand C. Teubner, Publisher Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-1959 





Bush to look at FolA 


Two weeks ago in Washington, D.C., newspaper editors directed 
President Bush’s attention to the inadequacies of the Freedom of 
Information act and drew a statement from him that he could support 
changes to speed dissemination of government information to the 
public. 

Asked if he would push to eliminate delays, sometimes months 
long, in releasing information under the act, the president said: “I’m 
not sure I know enough about the mechanics of it but, yes, I would be 
interested if there are things we can do to streamline it and make it 
more efficient because the law was passed to facilitate the distribu- 
tion of information and, if that’s not working, I think we should look 
at it.” 

Editors and reporters have been looking at it a long time. It is time 
now for the Bush administration to take a look and do something. 

One of the problems is that the amount of information being squir- 
reled away in Washington has reached astronomical proportions and 
is growing beyond reason. It seems that everyone in government can 
find a reason to classify a document “secret.” 

The Information Security Oversight Office, which was established 
in 1978 to oversee classified information, has revealed that the num- 
ber of secrets declared classified in 1989 reached 6,796,501 — 13 per 
minute — and that’s just for one year. It boggles the mind to even 
guestimate how many pieces of information have been classified 
secret over the years by some government agency and have re- 
mained hidden from public view. 

Another problem — relatively new — is the increasing use of 
computers by government agencies and the claim by many officials 
that if it is ina computer and not on paper it is not a public record. It is 
a new way for security-conscious and publicity-shy bureaucrats to 
bottle up information for any reason whatever. “Don’t bother to 
make a report in writing, just bury it inthe computer,” E&P said last 
July 15. 

There are at least two bills in Congress to apply the Freedom of 
Information Act specifically to electronically stored information. If 
President Bush is sincere about improving the situation, he should 
put his support behind those bills as well as pressuring all bureaus 
and agencies to act swiftly and within the framework of the law to 
release information that is requested. 

Any interpretation of FoIA which limits its application to conven- 
tional written documents contradicts the basic FoIA principle of full 
disclosure. If an electronic FoIA is necessary to deal with this com- 
puter virus and to keep the information pipelines open, then so be it. 


Cheney and Bush on the pool 


Neither President Bush nor Secretary of Defense Cheney gave 
newspaper editors much hope that the press would get better treat- 
ment from the military brass in future pool operations than they did 
in Panama. In reply to questioning, Cheney refused to assure editors 
the pool would get timely access to U.S. military operations and Bush 
reflected this view by saying: “I don’t need to tell people in this room 
there are constraints.” 





Charter Member 


The Audit Bureau 
Audit of Circulations ABP 
Bureau Member 


American Newspaper ANPA 


Publishers Association 
6 mo. avg. circulation Dec., 1988—27,785 





The Oldest Publishers and Advertisers 
Newspaper in America 
With which have been merged: The Journalist established 
March 22, 1884; Newspaperdom established March, 1892; 
the Fourth Estate, March 1, 1894; Editor & Publisher, June 
29, 1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. 
Editor 
Robert U. Brown 


Managing Editor 
John P. Consoli 
Associate Editors 
David Astor, Debra Gersh, 
James Rosenberg, Lenora Williamson 
Midwest Editor 
Mark Fitzgerald 
Washington Editor 
George Garneau 
West Coast Editor 
M. L. Stein 


Copy Editor 
George W. Anderson 


Advertising Manager 
Donald L. Parvin 


Sales Representatives 
Stephanie T. Cooper, Robert N. Glassman, 
Richard H. Henrichs, Robert J. Mathes 
Janell C. Teubner 


Advertising Production Manager 
Louise Villani 


Classified Advertising Manager 
Sandra Lewis 


Circulation Manager 
H. Kratos Vos 


Editorial Production Manager 
Orlando Velez 


Photocomposition Manager 
Janice Zwingli 
Promotion Manager 
Gerianne M. Smith 


OFFICES 


General: 11 West 19th Street, New York, N.Y. 
oes (212) 675-4380; FAX PHONE: (212) 


Chicago: 8 South ary Avenue, Suite 501, 
Chicago, Ii. 60603; (312) 641-0041; FAX (312) 
641-0043. Mark Fitzgerald, Editor; Richard H. 

rr 2 Sales Representative. 


Washin ~ D.C.: National Press — Suite 
1128, Washington, D.C. 20045; (202) 662- 
7234. George Garneau, Editor. 


Long Beach: 369 Seville Way, Long Beach, Calif. 
90814; (213) 597-1159. M. L. Stein, Editor. 


Los Angeles: 3250 Wilshire Bivd., Ste. 801, 90010; 
(213) 382-6346, FAX (213) 382-1108. W. Mar- 
shall—Scott, Marshall & McGinley, Advg. Reps. 

San Francisco: 450 Sansome St., Ste. 1420, 
94111; (415) 421-7950, FAX (415) 398-4156. 
P. Scott—Scott, Marshall & McGinley, Advg. 
Reps. 

Toronto: 148 King Rd. E., King, Ontario LOG 1KO0; 

416) 833-6200, FAX (416 "833-2116. Donald 
enn, Fenn Co., Inc., Ad Representatives. 
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Microfilm copies of Editor & Publisher are available in 16mm 
microfilm, 35mm microfilm and 105mm microfiche from: 
University Microfilms International, 300 North Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, Mi 48106. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Ombudsman wants to clarify two points about Stars and Stripes 


As the ombudsman for Stars and 
Stripes, | feel obligated to clarify two 
points in the article about those two 
newspapers that appeared on Page 12 
of your issue dated March 24. 

The first regards action that has 
been initiated against William Bart- 
man, a Washington correspondent for 


the European edition of Stars and’ 


Stripes, by his editor. The article said: 

“He [Mr. Bartman] is accused of 
insubordination and unethical con- 
duct for refusing to disclose the iden- 
tity of confidential sources for a story 
about military base closings. In an 
interview, he admitted giving phony 
names to an officer who promised to 
keep the sources secret, but said the 
fake sources were called anyway after 
the story was published.” 

First, Mr. Bartman was cited not 
for refusing to disclose the identity of 
his sources, but for lying to his editor 
about those sources. Second, he 
didn’t give “phony” names as sources. 
Unfortunately for the newspa- 
per, he used the real names of two 
highly placed officials in the Penta- 
gon, saying he had received confirma- 
tion of the information from them 
when in fact he had not even con- 
tacted them. As your article noted, he 
has subsequently acknowledged that 
he had purposefully deceived his edi- 
tor. Third, he didn’t give these names 
to a military officer but to a civilian 
editor, his immediate superior. 

That editor decided to use the story 
solely on the strength of the quality of 
the sources that Mr. Bartman had 
identified as his. The story was 
quickly demonstrated conclusively to 
have been wrong, and its publication 
was especially damaging to the repu- 
tation of the Stars and Stripes, not to 
mention the effect it had on American 
servicemen, their dependents, and 
German nationals involved. 

The subsequent effort by the editor 
to get back to the sources Mr. Bart- 
man had named was not for the pur- 
pose of making their identities public 
but was part of a futile effort to sub- 
stantiate the news story in the face of 
flat public denials by the Air Force. 

All of this touches on matters now 
under investigation and I should not 
go into further detail. 1 would nor- 
mally not comment at all until such an 
investigation has been completed. I 
do so now only because Mr. Bartman 
has granted an interview dealing with 
the matter, and the resulting article 
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requires clarification. 

On a lesser matter, your article 
referred to “a draft of new regulations 
{that] would require journalists to 
report to authorities anyone sus- 
pected of wrongdoing ....” The 
obligation of Stars and Stripes jour- 
nalists to report wrongdoing stems 
from the fact that they are govern- 
ment employees, and that obligation 
applies to all government employees. 
The current revision of Defense 





Department regulations governing 
Stars and Stripes is part of an effort to 
remove, not impose, professional 
restrictions on its journalists. 

Your article spoke of “change and 
trouble brewing” in the Stars and 
Stripes newsrooms. Certainly there is 
plenty of change, but it is change for 
the better, and there is reason to 
believe that the end of trouble may be 
in sight. 

PHILIP FOISIE 








Patrick named ombudsman 
at the Seattle Times 


Colleen Patrick, a media relations 
specialist at the University of 
Washington, has been named 
ombudsman for the Seattle Times. 

She succeeds Frank Wetzel, who 
had held the job on a nonrenewable, 
three-year contract, according to a 
Times spokeswoman. 

Patrick, the fourth ombudsman at 
the Times since it created the position 
in 1977, also had been a free-lance 
contributor to the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer. She is author of Mind Over 
Media, a layman’s guide to gaining 
access to the media. 

As an enlisted woman in the 1960s, 





she was editor of the base newspaper 
at Hancock Air Force Base. 

A graduate of the University of 
Washington School of Communica- 
tions, Patrick has been a college lec- 
turer, talk-show host and media con- 
sultant. 

Speaking of her new position, Pat- 
rick said: “Basically, I want to help 
close the communications gap 
between the media and a public which 
seems to become more and more 
cynical about the media.” 

Her reader advocacy column will 
appear weekly in the Sunday Times 
editorial pages. 








‘Families Today’ 


T. Berry 


- Brazelton, M.D. 


" America's Leading Pediatrician 


Weekly advice on the most 
important issues facing parents 
today, from the country's most 
visible contemporary authority 
on raising babies and young 
children. 


cs For details call Sue Sawyer 


at The New York Times 
Syndication Sales Corp., 
800-972-3550 or (212) 645-3000. 











The Tribune has won The Pulitzer Prize 
But we can only accept it, if we can accept it on behalf 
of our very special community. 
Because on October 17th we saw heroes everywhere. 
We just photographed them. 
It is their courage we salute. 
And this great honor we share. 
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Chasing white readers in the suburbs 


New York Times managing editor says this zoning strategy 
will not help metropolitan newspapers prosper in the 1990s 


By M.L. Stein 


Metropolitan newspapers will not 
prosper “simply by chasing white 
readers deeper and deeper into the 
suburbs with zoned pages,” New 
York Times managing editor Joseph 
Lelyveld told Hispanic journalists in 
San Francisco. 

One reason for the decline in house- 
hold penetration in the last 20 years is 
that populations in the main circula- 
tion areas of big cities have become 
steadily more heterogeneous, less 
white and made up more of new immi- 
grant groups, notably Hispanic and 
Asian, he said at the eighth annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Hispanic Journalists. 

“If newspapers are to survive and 
prosper... this unbleaching of our 
society should send a big message to 
publishers, editors and advertisers,” 
Lelyveld declared during a “Media in 
the ’90s” panel. 

Nor will newspapers increase their 
readership by “pushing more and 
more recipes at harried women read- 
ers who now typically hold down 
demanding, draining full-time jobs, 
and who may be heads of single- 
parent households with little time for 
cooking,” he continued. 

Lelyveld also dismissed marketing 
surveys and focus groups as ways to 
save newspapers, saying these mea- 
sures tend to make newspapers 
“bland, uncontroversial and more 
disposed to pander to the public than 
to serve it.” 

The health of metro papers, he 
asserted, must be linked to the health 
and development of minority com- 
munities in the heart of their circula- 
tion area. 

Concurrent with this linkage is the 
need for newspapers to be credible to 
those communities — “to shun ste- 
reotypes and, more positively, 
address their concerns for better 
schools, social advancement and jus- 
tice,” Lelyveld remarked. 


Joseph Lelyveld 


“This means covering their com- 
munities as an ongoing concern and 
not simply as zones of violence.” 


What he is urging, Lelyveld 
explained, is simply what is good for 
all newspapers — “relevance to the 
real world.” 





than 30 seconds... they'll zap us 
into oblivion,” the panelist warned. 

“But if our stories deliver as well as 
promise, we'll hold our readers and 
find new ones.” 

Lelyveld said that, although the 
Times believes in “old-fashioned 
reporting,” it is lacking in the area of 
community service. 

Most recently, in connection with 
the Happy Land nightclub fire, the 
paper’s most enterprising reporting 
was done by two Spanish-speaking 
reporters, he said. 

Had the disaster happened two 
years earlier, the Times would have 
had no reporters fluent in Spanish, he 
noted. 

But in New York, which is one- 
quarter Hispanic, more than language 
skills are needed, the editor stated. 

“We need perceptions, values, 
understanding and ideas,” he said. 
“We've got to believe that people in 
this association will play a big and 
expanding role and have a real impact 
on our pages.” 

Another panelist, Frank Soto- 
mayor, editor of Nuestro Tiempo, a 
monthly bilingual newspaper pub- 





Nor will newspapers increase their readership by 
“pushing more and more recipes at harried women 
readers who now typically hold down demanding, 
draining full-time jobs, and who may be heads of 
single-parent households with little time for 


cooking...” 








If newspapers do not help to reveal 
this world, the best marketing 
devices, labor-saving technologies 
and circulation “gimmicks” will do 
nothing more than slow the decline of 
the print press, he contended. 

“If we’re not useful, relevant and, 
yes, entertaining too, our young read- 
ers will . . . do to us what they do to 
tv programs that bore them for more 





lished by the Los Angeles Times, told 
delegates — most of whom work for 
mainstream media outlets — that 
they should demand better Hispanic 
coverage in their publications and 
broadcast stations. 

The time is especially ripe for such 
a move in print journalism because of 
growing newspaper awareness of the 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Suburbs 
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need to reach minority communities, 
he emphasized. 

“This activity is not being solely 
motivated by altruistic goals, but the 
recognition of Latinos as consumers 
with an aggregate spending power of 
billions of dollars,” Sotomayor 
pointed out. 

He estimated that print is five to 10 
years behind television in recognizing 
the Latino audience and market. 

The proof of that, Sotomayor said, 
is that 90% of advertising dollars 
spent to reach the Hispanic audience 
goes to tv. 

“Some of the nation’s largest news- 
papers are just starting to recognize 
this largely untapped circulation 
potential of Latinos,” he added. 

Sotomayor called Nuestro Tiempo 
and El Nuevo Herald, published by 
the Miami Herald, the “start of a new 
wave” by those papers to relate to 


By M.L. Stein 


Delegates to the National Associa- 
tion of Hispanic Journalists (NAHJ) 
convention got a bleak report on their 
total representation in newsrooms 
around the country. 

A study by NAHJ and the Hispanic 
News Media Association (HNMA) 
shows that Hispanics comprise about 
2.8% of the staff at 56 of the top news- 
papers in the country and only 1.5% 
their managers. 

The figures, which were announced 
at NAHJ’s eighth annual convention 
in San Francisco, drew this statement 
from the organization’s president, 
Evelyn Hernandez: “I’m extremely 
disappointed by the numbers. As 
long as our representation remains 
low, what suffers is journalism 
because the industry is lacking the 
perspective of a vital and growing 
segment of American life.” 

She pointed out that there are 20 
million Hispanics in the U.S. 

Questionnaires for the study were 
sent to 108 daily newspapers with a 
daily circulation of 100,000 or more. 
Slightly more than half responded. 

Fourteen percent of the 56 news- 
rooms reported Hispanic representa- 
tion of 1% or less. Three of the papers 











Latino readers. 

Only a small number of the more 
than three million Latinos in Los 
Angeles subscribe to the Los Angeles 
Times, he observed. 

Nuestro Tiempo, he said, covers a 
wide variety of community news, 
sports, features and entertainment 
while addressing the problems and 
challenges faced by its audience. 

“We also spotlight the model pro- 
grams and success stories often over- 
looked in the daily press,” Soto- 
mayor went on. 

He said Nuestro Tiempo, which 
may become a weekly, is mailed free 
to 330,000 households in the most 
heavily Hispanic neighorhoods and 
delivered to about 100,000 Times sub- 
scribers as a supplement. 

Observing that other publications 
aimed at Latinos are being offered by 
the Daily News of Los Angeles, the 
Wenatchee (Wash.) Herald and the 
Fresno (Calif.) Bee, Sotomayor pre- 
dicted that more will follow in the 
1990s. 

“Newspaper industry leaders are 


had no Hispanics on the editorial side. 
Twenty-nine papers had no Hispanic 
managers. 

At 10 papers, Hispanics totaled 5% 
of the staff. Three papers, the Albu- 
querque (N.M.) Journal, Fresno 
(Calif.) Bee and San Antonio (Texas) 
Light, reported Hispanic representa- 
tion of over 10%. The Journal had 18 
Hispanic staffers, the Bee, 10, and the 
Light, 18. 








now aware and seem to understand 
and believe that serving the entire 
community with news coverage, and 
hiring and promoting people from all 
cultures and background, make for 
good journalism and good business,” 
he said. 

Sotomayor, however, urged that 
newspapers avoid “ghettoizing the 
news” in its special sections. 

“We don’t want all news about 
Latinos kept out of the main paper 
and dumped into a special section,” 
he explained. “My experience with 
Nuestro Tiempo is that it is not a drain 
to the full-run paper, but aresource. It 
has helped to develop story ideas and 
sources for the full-run paper.” 

With the Latino population grow- 
ing at five times the rate of the rest of 
the population, news organizations 
must take “dramatic action” to gain 
this potential new market, Sotomayor 
declared. 

“It will be up to those of us with 
special knowledge and sensitivity to 
the Hispanic population to advise, 
recommend and lead projects.” 


Low Hispanic representation in newsrooms 


Latest study by NAHJ-HNMA shows Hispanics comprise only 
about 2.8% of the staff at 56 of the top U.S. newspapers 


findings of a recent American Society 
of Newspaper Editors survey, which 
reported Hispanics accounting for 
about 2.1% of newsroom employees. 

One bright note in the NAHJ- 
HNMaA study is that 20 newspapers 
that participated in last year’s survey 
reported a modest increase in His- 
panic staff members. 

This was not enough to satisfy Her- 
nandez, a City Hall reporter for New 





“It’s the responsibility of the industry to correct the 
low numbers,” Hernandez said in an interview. 
“Newspapers should go into the high schools and 
colleges and get our young people interested in 


journalism.” 





Other newspapers with relatively 
large numbers of Hispanics were the 
Los Angeles Times, 5% or 45; Miami 
Herald, 9.39% or 34; Wall Street 
Journal, 5.08% or 21; Sacramento 
(Calif.) Bee, 7.76% or 18; New York 
Times, 2.24% or 17; Arizona 
Republic/Phoenix Gazette, 3.63% or 
12; and the Chicago Tribune, 2.21% 
or 11. 

The study closely parallels the 





York Newsday. 

“It’s the responsibility of the indus- 
try to correct the low numbers,” Her- 
nandez said in an interview. “News- 
papers should go into the high schools 
and colleges and get our young people 
interested in journalism.” 

Hernandez, 31, said she got her 
start by being accepted into a Capital 
Cities/ABC Inc. internship program 

(Continued on page 63) 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


In the grimmest analysis yet of the 
newspaper reading habits of young 
people, a Memphis State journalism 
professor concludes that an already 
low readership continues to sink, and 
the newspaper industry does not even 
appear to know it. 

Gerald Stone delivered his bad 
news to fewer than 50 newspapers 
executives and journalism academics 
at an early-morning session a day 
before the official start of the Ameri- 
can Newspapers Publishers Associa- 
tion’s 104th annual conference in Los 
Angeles. 

It was a report, however, that chal- 
lenges the assumptions of even the 
low expectations newspapers seem to 
have in their attempts to stanch the 
decline of readership among the 
young. 

Studying recent research on young 
readership, Stone said, shook him out 
of his general feeling — shared by 
many in the industry — that the 
plunge in young peoples’ regular 
readership that so alarmed newspa- 
pers in the 1970s had at least leveled 
off in the 1980s, perhaps even 
increased a little. 

Not true, he found. 

“Things have not gotten better 
since 1980,” he declared. “If any- 
thing, the most forboding progno- 
ses of the early 1970s have come to 
pass. 

“When we lose our young readers, 
we are faced with a serious, and 
potentially disastrous, threat to the 
newspaper industry’s future. Con- 
tinued failure to turn the tide among 
young adults could mean the end to 
newspapers as a mass medium in our 
lifetimes,” Stone said. 

In brief, what Stone found was not 
simply that everyday young reader- 
ship was continuing to drop. That has 
been widely known. 

However, what he put together for 
the first time were research results 
showing that all sorts of other factors 
in the lives of young adults that con- 
tribute to their becoming regular 
newspaper readers are also down. 

“More young people come from 
homes where no newspaper is pres- 
ent. The alarming aspect is that we’ ve 








known for 20 years that having a 
newspaper in the home as a child is 
the chief predictor of later newspaper 
use as an adult,” he said. 

So he argued that, while newspa- 
pers need to be worried about the 
decline in everyday readership by 
people aged 18-29 — a percentage 
that dropped fully 35% over the years 
1967-1989 — perhaps even more 
worrying is the smaller drop of 
23% among all adults over the same 
time. 

“Why are fewer young people 
exposed to newspapers in the homes 
today? Because fewer of their parents 
use newspapers,” he said. 

“We are now seeing the spiraling 
effect of a generation of readership 
loss,” Stone declared. 

Another regular newspaper reader- 
ship predictor that is down: delivering 
the newspaper. 





Most young people are not reading newspapers 


Latest survey warns newspapers that the situation 
is worse than it was originally believed to be 


number of news-editorial majors — 
the newspaper majors in particular — 
has declined appreciably,” he said. 
“| had been under the impression that 
the cause of that decline was related 
primarily to the job market.” 

The tight job environment of the 
late 1970s and early 1980s, when even 
low-paying entry-level jobs evapo- 
rated, is a plausible reason for the 
decline in newspaper majors, but pos- 
sibly wrong, Stone said. 

For that decline has now persisted 
even as the glut of newspaper gradu- 
ates has disappeared. Since 1986, 
Stone said, “We’ve been able to 
place every student we could recom- 
mend.” 

“Could it be that interest in news- 
papers as a career is less market- 
driven and more closely related to 
those figures I’ve been showing?” he 
asked. 





“Why are fewer young people exposed to 
newspapers in the homes today? Because fewer of 
their parents use newspapers,” he said. 





“Today fewer than one-fourth of 
the teen-agers have ever worked as 
newspaper carriers, and yet we know 
those who have been newspapers car- 
riers read more,” he said. 

Further, Stone found that many of 
the rationalizations that newspapers 
have about declining young reader- 
ship simply do not hold up. 

For instance, one assumption 
among publishers is that, because 
young people are more mobile than 
older people and since those who 
move more tend to be less frequent 
newspaper readers, once young peo- 
ple settle down they will start taking 
the newspaper daily. 

“We found that mobility probably 
isn’t really a factor either because 
youngsters who say they plan to live 
elsewhere are the most regular read- 
ers,” he said. 

Stone suggested that the newspa- 
per industry is experiencing this 
readership decline in a variety of 
ways. 

“We are all painfully aware that the 





“Maybe the reason students aren’t 
interested in newspaper journalism is 
because they are no longer interested 
in newspapers,” Stone said. 

Yet, in both the academy and 
industry, these changes have taken 
place almost unobserved, Stone said. 

After that initial scare of the 
1970s abated, newspapers turned 
their research funds toward other 
causes such as credibility and lit- 
eracy. 

The result, he said, is that since 
1985 there have been only about a 
half-dozen studies on young reader- 
ship habits. 

“By way of contrast, during the 
same period of time, there were no 
fewer than three dozen studies of the 
rock videos on MTV,” he said. 

“It is . . . important to realize that 
the current losses in young adult read- 
ership of newspapers is not a back- 
burner issue,” Stone said, “and that 
after a generation it remains, in my 
opinion, the single most compelling 
issue this industry faces.” 
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By M.L. Stein 


If William H. Cowles III is any kind 
of a prophet, the year 2000 will see 
newspapers reaching bigger audi- 
ences, expanding their technology, 
achieving more cost effective pro- 
grams, and getting a better deal from 
government. 

The outgoing chairman of the 
American Association of Newspaper 
Publishers peeked into the future in a 
keynote speech at ANPA’s annual 
convention in Los Angeles April 23 
and declared the industry to be in 
almost top form, largely as a result of 
steps it is taking today. 

Cowles, publisher of the Spokes- 
man-Review and Spokane (Wash.) 
Chronicle, defined six main goals 
ANPA is striving to attain in the next 
10 years: increasing market penetra- 
tion; achieving “fair treatment” from 
all levels of government; meeting the 
challenge of new competitive technol- 
ogy; developing cost-effective, coor- 
dinated and innovative programs; 
exploiting technology to control costs 
and improve quality; and assisting the 
industry in shaping “diverse human 
resources to be more effective in a 
competitive environment.” 

In Cowles’ vision of the future, 
average daily household penetration 
will be 72% and 80% on Sunday by 
2000. 

Those figures would be a lot lower 
if ANPA “had not gotten its act 
together” in 1990 through its reader- 
ship and steering group, and its “A- 
Team,” the speaker said. 

Also in 2000, he continued, Ameri- 
can newspapers will be even more 
diverse in content — “unlimited in 
their ability to provide fast, accurate 
distribution, and capable of putting 
just the right ad before just the right 
audience at just the right price.” 

The federal government will still 
frustrate the newspaper business in 
the new decade but the industry will 
fare much better in the “53 state 
legislatures,” Cowles predicted. 

However, newspapers, he said, 
will fight soaring postal rates by fax- 
ing letters, paying bills by computer, 
and using independent contractors for 
paper delivery. 

Another forecast was that in 2000, 
62% of newspapers will be recycled, 








William Cowles Ill 


thanks to ANPA’s 1990 Newspaper 
Resource TaskForce. 

Meeting the challenge of competi- 
tive technology also looks good, 
Cowles declared. At the 2000 ANPA 
convention, several publishers will 
report launching audiotex and vid- 
eotex operations, fax services, and 
other kinds of media delivery, he pre- 
dicted. 

In that year, also, newspapers and 
the regional telephone companies 
will be close “corporate comrades,” 
all because Congress wrote broad 
protections for the “telecommunica- 
tions diversity principle,” according 
to Cowles. 

The RBOCs will profit handsomely 
from “gateways” established for use 
by all information providers, Cowles 
said. Again, he continued, ANPA is 
laying the groundwork now for sucha 
development. 

Cost-effective, innovative pro- 
grams will come as newspapers move 
away from a fragmented system in 
which departments and employees 
are “categorized into jobs with 
limited — and limiting — func- 
tions,” Cowles said. 

His vision is that ANPA’s Newspa- 
per Center will flourish with a “total 
newspaper” synergy. Department 
lines will vanish and employees will 
be trained to work in an environment 
requiring critical thinking and cross- 





Bright forecast 


Outgoing ANPA chairman offers his vision of newspapers in the year 2000 


disciplinary skills. 

The exploitation of technology for 
cost and quality control offers 
another rosy picture, Cowles noted. 

“We see customer-service systems 
full xf erasable-optical disks and 
instantly updatable subscriber, busi- 
ness and news records,” he said. 

There also will be low-power 
lasers, fiber optics, sound imaging, 
recyclable no-rub color inks, color 
pagination, wrist-phone communica- 
tors, computer-managed inserting 
and bundling at press speed, and opti- 
cal storage devices in customers’ 
homes to receive, hold and display 
electronic editions, Cowles told his 
breakfast audience. 

“And most exciting of all,” he 
added, “we are about to enjoy the 
fruits of ANPA’s intensive Newsprint 
Research Project. We have achieved 
the breakthrough that has made possi- 
ble the new ‘dry-formation’ technol- 
ogy. 

“Possible only in the laboratory 10 
years ago, a portion of our newsprint 
supply is now produced in ‘mini- 
mills’ with greatly reduced amounts 
of water. The product of these 
energy-efficient, environmentally 
sound mills will be made from pulp 
consisting almost entirely of recycled 
newspapers and kenaf.” 

(At this year’s convention, the 
ANPA board urged U.S. newspapers 
to use recycled newsprint for as much 
as 28% of their consumption by 1992. 
It also urged papers to demand as 
much recycled newsprint as mills can 
produce in the next two years.) 

Cowles said the sixth “key issue” 
of assisting the industry to develop 
diverse human resources will be 
accomplished dramatically by 2000 
with more use of retraining, mid- 
career training, elder and child care, 
education sabbaticals, and regular 
orientations about the competition, 
goals and teamwork. 

In this future, he went on, women 
will play a larger role in management, 
and senior managers generally will be 
able to understand and cope with the 
“special abilities and needs of women 
at work — whether they are newspa- 
per employees or our readers.” 

In closing, Cowles stated: “Tomor- 
row’s editors will continue to nourish 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Walter Mattson, president and 
chief operating officer of the New 
York Times Company was elected 
chairman of the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Bureau at a meeting of the 
bureau’s board of directors this week 
during the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association convention in 
Los Angeles. 

Mattson succeeds Roberi Marbut, 
president and chief executive officer 
of Harte-Hanks Communications, 
who has served as chairman for the 
past two years. 

The board also elected J. Stewart 
Bryan III, chairman and publisher of 
the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
and the Richmond (Va.) News 





Leader, as vice chairman. 


John Giuggio, vice chairman of the 
Globe Newspaper Co., Boston, was 
re-elected treasurer and Richard Dia- 
mond, publisher of the Staten Island 
(N.Y.) Advance, was re-elected sec- 
retary. 


All officers were elected for one- 
year terms. 

Fourteen newspaper executives 
were also elected as directors of the 
Ad Bureau during its annual member- 
ship meeting in Los Angeles. 


Re-elected to the board for their 
second three-year terms were: Walter 
E. Bartlett, Multimedia Inc.; Stanton 
R. Cook, Chicago Tribune; James C. 





Mattson elected Ad Bureau chairman 
Bryan named vice chairman; 14 directors also elected/re-elected 


Kennedy, Cox Enterprises, Inc.; 
Lawrence A. Leser, Scripps Howard; 
Stanford Lipsey, Buffalo News; W.S. 
Morris III, Morris Communications 
Corp.; Frank E. Russell, Central 
Newspapers Inc; Scott C. Schurz, 
The Herald Times, Bloomington, 
Ind.; and Richard T. Thieriot, San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Newly elected by the membership 
to the bureau’s board for three-year 
terms were: Helen K. Copley, Copley 
Newspapers; Richard J.V. Johnson, 
Houston Chronicle; David R. Jolley, 
Toronto Star; Nancy Hicks Maynard, 
The Tribune, Oakland, Calif.; and 
Michael E. Pulitzer, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 





In an editorial realignment, George 
Garneau, 38, Editor & Publisher's 
Washington (D.C.) editor, has 
returned to the New York City office 
to handle business and financial cov- 
erage, while associate editor Debra 
Gersh has become Washington edi- 
tor. 

Garneau joined E&P in 1984 as an 
associate editor with responsibility 
for technical news and in 1987 he was 
named Washington editor. He is 


Steven A. Townsley, 42, has been 
named advertising manager of EDI- 
TOR & PUBLISHER succeeding Donald 
L. Parvin. 

Parvin is retiring after 29 years with 
E&P. He has been advertising man- 
ager for the past 15 years. 

Townsley was most recently 
employed as advertising director of 
Northern New Jersey Business Jour- 
nal. Prior to that, he worked at sev- 
eral newspapers in the area of adver- 
tising sales. He was assistant adver- 
tising director at the Middlesex News 
of Framingham, Mass.; manager of 
the Boston office of newspaper rep- 
resentative Cresmer Woodward 











returning to New York to replace 
Andrew Radolf, who recently left 
E&P to take a position with UNESCO. 
Garneau will also handle the duties of 
managing editor John Consoli when 
he is out of the office. 
Prior to joining E&P, Garneau was 
a reporter for The Dispatch of Union 
City, N.J., the Elizabeth (N.J.) Daily 
News and the Key West (Fla.) Citizen. 
 s ¢ 


Gersh, 26, joined E&P in 1985 as an 


Steven Townsley 








Editorial realignment at E&P 
Garneau returns to New York; Gersh moves to Washington, D.C. 


associate editor with responsibility 
for advertising news. Prior to joining 
E&P, she was a reporter for The Dis- 
patch in Union City, N.J. 


Gersh is a graduate of the S.I. News- 
house School of Public Communica- 
tions at Syracuse University, where she 
was assistant editorial editor of the stu- 
dent newspaper, The Daily Orange. 


E&P is currently interviewing to fill 
Gersh’s position in New York. 


Townsley replaces Parvin as E&P’s ad manager 


rc 


O’Mara & Ormsbee; national sales 
representative for The Star-Ledger of 
Newark, N.J.; sales manager for the 
commercial printing division of The 
Daily Record, Morristown, N.J.; 
major accounts representative for 
The Press of Atlantic City, N.J.; a 
syndication salesman for the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post; and as a rep- 
resentative of educational services at 
Dow Jones & Co. 

Townsley is a cum laude graduate 
of MacMurray College in Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, and is a veteran of the 
U.S. Army. 

He and his wife Janice reside in 
Morristown, N.J. 
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Grappling with audiotex 


Most newspaper publishers still unsure about which road to take; 
some complain about the uncooperative nature of the RBOCs 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


Listening to newspaper videotex 
experts at the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association conference 
April 23 as they described their hopes 
and fears for voice information sys- 
tems, the image emerged of a technol- 
ogy as a sword with no handle: Pick it 
up, and you will get cut; don’t pick it 
up, and someone could kill you with 
it. 

“A publisher has to realize elec- 
tronic information systems — both 
audio and video — are both a com- 
petitive threat and a competitive 
opportunity,” Seattle Times 
publisher and chief executive officer 
Frank Blethen told the biggest crowd 
of four concurrent, opening day 
workshops. 

“And a publisher has to realize,” 
he continued, “that the competitive 
threat is much more imminent than 
the competitive opportunity.” 

Testimony to those conclusions 
was provided, paradoxically, by an 
executive from a chain that has been 
among the most successful in 
audiotex. 





Frank Blethen 


lion calls. This year, McKnight said, 
Cox expects call volume to be 
between 8 and 10 million. 
However, into these advantages 
and success creeps a mixed message. 
“The technology is real, it is off- 
the-shelf. There is a very low barrier 





Electronics — from fax to videotex — are simply 
different delivery trucks for the newspaper, Woodhull 


said. 





As James T. McKnight, director of 
information services for Cox News- 
papers, described the Atlanta Journal 
and Constitution newspapers’ experi- 
ence with audiotex, he coupled each 
success story with a warning. 

There have been great successes. 

By offering a great variety of ser- 
vices, each with its separate phone 
number, the Atlanta papers exploited 
the niche marketing potential of 
audiotex, McKnight said. 

By further mixing up the types of 
audiotex — caller-paid 976 numbers, 
advertising-supported local numbers, 
and even operator-assisted calls — 
the papers have been better able to 
match the appropriate method to indi- 
vidual services. 

Last year, Atlanta handled 5.5 mil- 





to entry into this business, which is 
good news and bad news,” McKnight 
said. 

Indeed, the Atlanta market is 
teeming with companies offering tele- 
phone services. 

The chief competitor in many areas 
is Atlanta’s regional Bell operating 
company (RBOC), Bell South. 

“Phone companies are dedicated at 
the local level to tilting the playing 
field to your disadvantage,” he said, 
echoing the familiar newspaper indus- 
try cry. 

Seattle Times’ Blethen, who chairs 
ANPA’s telecommunications com- 
mittee, reiterated the complaint. 

“All of us who are doing voice 
information services know just how 
difficult it is getting any sort of coop- 





eration from the RBOCs these days.” 

Indeed, audiotex no longer is much 
of a technological problem, empha- 
sized James C. Lessersohn, manager 
for corporate planning at the New 
York Times. 

“What must be done is a lot more 
strategic planning and not so much 
technological development.” 

That message, too, can be seen in 
Atlanta’s audiotex experience. For 
the problems of success are not 
simply competition from other infor- 
mation vendors, McKnight said. 

Consider, for example, the success 
of the Atlanta paper’s “talking ad” 
program. Why do advertisers like it? 

“Large advertisers will use talking 
ads to provide 24-hour messages, to 
obtain demographics” and for other 
reasons, McKnight said. 

“Small advertisers will use the 
technology to replace their newspa- 
pers’ ads — that’s the good news and 
the bad — and to replace radio ads.” 

Still, every speaker agreed newspa- 
pers have to use audiotex as one tech- 
nique in delivering the niche audi- 
ences advertisers want these days. 

“What I worry about is that some- 
times we place so much emphasis on 
building or preserving our circulation 
and readership, but we tend to forget 
that once we have that large circula- 
tion and readership, we have to seg- 
ment it in a number of ways,” Lesser- 
sohn said. 

Certainly competitors are already 
doing that, he warned. 

For newspapers, perhaps the most 
chilling example was AT&T’s recent 
entry into the consumer credit market 
with its combined telephone and Visa 
card. 

The combination is potentially 
“one of the world’s really most 
incredible direct marketing” vehi- 
cles, he said. 

“Now they not only know who 
uses what 800 number and who uses 
what 976 and 900 numbers; now they 
know who charges what hotels, what 
airlines, what restaurants and any- 
thing else you use a credit card for,” 
he said. 

Though there might be a high cost, 
AT&T could easily provide, for 
example, the Sheraton hotel chain 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Despite what he described as 
“rather grim current market condi- 
tions,” Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau president Craig Standen told 
publishers this week that he is 
“downright bullish” about the long- 
term potential of advertising in news- 
papers. 

Speaking during this week’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion convention in Los Angeles, Stan- 
den said that, in spite of the sluggish 
economy and the competitive pres- 
sures from other media, newspapers 
are still read by two out of three adults 
each day and newspapers still com- 
mand over 50% of local advertising 
budgets. 

“Our readers are still advertisers’ 
preferred customers — higher- 
income, better-educated, upscale in 
their lifestyle and occupations,” 
Standen said. 

“We're producing a product that 
gets better every day — better writ- 
ing, crisper editing, improved design 
with enhanced reproduction quality 
in color and black and white,” he 
added. 

“I see newspapers becoming much 
tougher competitors. Sales efforts are 
more aggressive, more professional — 
and we’re being more flexible, will- 





Craig Standen 


ing to innovate and develop new 
advertising products.” 

Newspapers will have to be more 
aggressive and do more to meet their 
customers’ needs. 

According to Standen, newspaper 
advertising revenues are expect- 
ed to grow between only 3% and 4% 
this year. He said that growth rate 
might improve to between 5% and 
6% in 1991 if the economy strength- 
ens. 





Ad Bureau ‘bullish’ despite sluggish economy 


Standen said newspapers’ share of 
the advertising market will “remain 
essentially flat over the near term at 
about 26%.” 

The Newsapaper Ad Bureau has 
~ priorities for the coming year, he 
said. 

® Generating new revenue for all 
newspapers by direct selling. “This is 
the bureau’s basic job. It includes 
team and target-account selling to 
advertisers selected on the basis of 
their greatest potential to add to our 
revenues, in retail and classified as 
well as national.” 

@ Improving newspapers’ com- 
petitive position long term. “We’ll be 
working closely with ANPA in the 
areas of circulation and readership. 
We will continue to promote the 
adoption of the Future of Advertising 
Project’s recommendations and will 
be working to institutionalize the 
team-selling effort.” 

@ Servicing members and enhanc- 
ing the value of bureau membership 
by keeping products and services 
closely aligned to current needs. 

@ Managing bureau resources. 
“Bureau personnel never lose sight of 
the fact that they are working for you. 
This is your company, and I hope 
you'll take advantage of it.” 





By Mark Fitzgerald 


On the second day of an American 
Newspapers Publishers Association 
conference which has hammered 
publishers with bad news about 
advertising, a Campbell Soup Co. 
executive sounded a rare soothing 
note. 

“Regionality,” said Campbell 
Soup executive vice president Her- 
bert M. Baum in describing the food 
giant’s new regional marketing 
approach, “has had the effect of less- 
ening our need for national media, 
especially, you'll be glad to know, 
network television advertising.” 


Baum also rather enthusiastically 
described a full-page ROP ad that ran 








in local newspapers and showed 14 
different products from nine of Camp- 
bell’s brands. 

“I can’t think of any other medium 
that can promote so many brands,” 
he said. “It doesn’t matter what the 
price is — this works as well as any 
medium could hope to work.” 

For the publishers at the National 
Advertising Bureau general session, 
Campbell Soup’s words could not 
have been more welcome. 

Baum’s enthusiasm was not the 
only good news in a session that 
looked to be more gloom and doom in 
a downbeat conference. 

It began, in fact, with a doleful 
annual report from the Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau predicting essen- 





Hope within a gloomy ad picture 


Execs for Campbell Soup Co. and Dayton Hudson retail chain 
offer newspapers ways to continue to reap a piece of the ad pie 


tially flat advertising through 1991. 

Considering that even the modest 
growth predictions by the NAB and 
other industry-watchers in the last 18 
months have proven optimistic, that 
didn’t encourage publishers. 

However, executives from outside 
the industry brought at least some 
good news. 

That was true even for newspaper 
retail advertising, which has fallen 
with the declining fortunes and num- 
bers of retailers. 

The head of Dayton Hudson, the 
big department store chain, said 
newspapers could win substantially 
more ad revenue with a few simple 
steps. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


In the morning after their free press 
revolution, Eastern Europe’s news- 
papers are stumbling on new — and 
decidely prosaic — obstacles. 

For example, in Warsaw the used 
printing press that Le Monde donated 
with much fanfare to the pro-Solidar- 
ity daily Guzetta Wyborcza remains 
idle and still crated because the paper 
has no place to put it, says former 
foreign correspondent Alma Kad- 
ragic. 

At the same time, distribution of 
Poland’s burgeoning number of inde- 
pendent papers — now more than 
600, according to Kadragic — is still 
controlled by the same monopoly that 
circulated the official press. 

Not surprisingly, distribution is 
notoriously unreliable, yet the jour- 
nalists are stumped about how to 
solve the problem. 





[Eastern European papers] are a long 
way from a stable situation,” Marks 
said. 

Marks and Kadragic reported on 
these new problems at the biennial 
meeting of the World Press Freedom 
Committee in Los Angeles April 22. 

Their accounts followed the 
WPFC’s release of a study detailing 
many of the often-mundane needs of 
Eastern Europe’s newly free press. 

“Some of the needs are very big,” 
WPEC chairman Harold W. Ander- 
sen, the former publisher of the 
Omaha World-Herald, acknowl- 
edged. 

“We can’t provide a $1-million 
press, or $1 million in computer 
equipment, but there are things that 
are doable,” Andersen continued. 

The WPFC’s European liaison rep- 
resentative, Paris-based Ronald 
Koven, concluded his extensive 
survey of the area’s press needs with 





“Polish journalists to a man and a woman never 
ever considered distributing a paper outside of a 
centralized distribution system,” Kadragic said. 





“Polish journalists to a man and a 
woman never ever considered distrib- 
uting a paper outside of a centralized 
distribution system,” Kadragic said. 
“To me, as an American with the can- 
do attitude, it would seem simple to 
hire some teen-agers and get your 
paper out” but that is apparently not 
considered an option, she said. 

However, in some ways the Polish 
papers are lucky, said Leonard H. 
Marks, the attorney and former 
United States Information Agency 
director, who recently returned from 
his own trip to Eastern Europe. 

In Hungary, he reported, the gov- 
ernment distribution monopoly from 
the start did its best to hurt a certain 
independent regional paper after it 
began publishing aggressive investi- 
gative reports. Copies of the newspa- 
per would be stored out of sight in a 
street kiosk, for example. 

Finally, the monopoly simply 
informed the publishers it would no 
longer handle the paper. 

“There are exciting new vistas, but 








a list of 14 specific recommendations, 
many with very modest costs. 

Among them: 

e A clearinghouse to “twin” 
American newspapers with Eastern 
European counterparts. 

@ A “Freedom Bus” that would be 
a kind of mobile library, traveling to 
areas with copies of Western newspa- 
pers, textbooks, technical manuals 
and other publications. 

@ Offering technical consultants 
who would advise Eastern European 
newspapers during brief trips. 

@ Subsidizing a wire service for the 
three countries whose press has come 
the furthest: Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. 

A few of Koven’s specific sugges- 
tions less grand: Six laptops for the 
Polish Journalists Self-Help Project, 
which is jointly. run by the rival jour- 
nalists associations; two black-and- 
white photo transmitters for Datum, 
the Hungarian newspaper; a laser 
scanner for Informacni Servis, the 
Prague weekly; and 15 tape recorders 





New reckoning for Eastern Europe’s free press 


Newspapers may be free to publish, but now they need training 
for journalists, places to print and distribution networks 


for Czech student journalists. 

Still, Eastern Europe’s free press is 
like a newborn with a voracious need 
for feeding. 

Some of its deprivations are stun- 
ning: There is, for example, no jour- 
nalism school at all in Hungary, not 
even the kind of school for official 
propagandists that every other former 
Eastern bloc country had, said 
Marks. 

And the journalists themselves are 
making big plans. 

For example, Marcin Krol, the 
respected Catholic intellectual who 
kept the quarterly magazine Res 
Publica independent even during 
martial law, is proposing a new and 
rigorously independent daily to be 
called Obserwator, or Observer. 

Krol, who is soon ending a two- 
month teaching stay at the Yale his- 
tory department, is seeking foreign 
participation. 

A similar desire to be more inde- 
pendent of the Mazowiecki govern- 
ment led Stefan Bratkowski, the 
president of the Polish Journalists 
Association and a former business 
editor of the pro-Solidarity Gazeta 
Wyborcza, recently to start his own 
paper, Gazeta i Nowolzesnosc, or, 
roughly, Today’s Life. 

“Bravery got these journalists this 
far,” WPFC’s executive director 
Dana Bullen told the biennial meet- 
ing, “and now they have to go on.” 

“They can absorb all the aid we 
can, on a best-case basis, offer 
them,” added Kadragic. “All I can 
say is good will is abounding and 
nothing you send is going down the 
drain.” 


Solidarity reporter 
escapes death in 
mysterious fire 


A Solidarity newspaper reporter, 
who has received death threats for his 
investigative reporting about 
Poland’s secret police, narrowly 
escaped death in a mysterious fire 
that killed his wife and badly injured 
his 15-year-old daughter. 

Jerzy Jachowicz of the daily 
Gazeta Wyborcza, his wife and 
daughter leaped from their second 
story apartment because of the fire. 
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UNESCO is improving but still 
needs to do more if it is to be accepted 
as pro-free press international organi- 
zation, officials of the World Press 
Freedom Committee declared at their 
biennial meeting April 22. 

“In a brief summary, we think 
UNESCO’s work program... in 
some cases is better than in the past. 
There’s still a great deal of work to be 
done,” WPFC chairman Harold W. 
Anderson said. 

In their comments, WPFC officials 
seems to position themselves some- 
where between those who would like 
to see the U.S. rejoin the United 
Nations Educational, Social and Cul- 
tural Organization and the U.S. State 
Department, which in a withering 
official report, argued that UNESCO 
was still a deeply flawed agency. 

“There’s something to be said for 
both sides, frankly,” WPFC execu- 
tive director Dana Bullen said. “I will 
say it’s sort of a mixed situation.” 





World Press Freedom Committee: No plaudits for UNESCO yet 


On the positive side, the officials 
said, UNESCO’s participation and 
sponsorship — a $20,000 
expenditure — in the recent so-called 
“East/West” symposium of journal- 
ists was an encouraging sign. 

That was along the same lines as 
several recent positive statements by 
UNESCO avout the free press, they 
said. 

However, the WPFC also main- 
tained that UNESCO director-gen- 
eral Federico Mayor has also said that 
there are “openings for the ideas of 
the past” — such as the New World 
Information Order which Western 
free press organizations maintain is a 
semantic smokescreen to permit 
authoritarian governments to manage 
the news. 

Executive directer Bullen said he 
was particularly disappointed that 
Mayor has indicated he wants to 
appoint a Soviet press official as 
director of UNESCO’s entire com- 





munications operations. 

The nominee, Henrikas Yushkia- 
vitshus, was formerly head of the 
Soviet state commission for radio and 
tv. 
“Well, I mean, I hardly know what 
to say about this,” Bullen said. 
“Whatever his qualifications, it raises 
questions to say the least.” 

In comments after the meeting, 
Bullen said the intended appoint- 
ment, which he said was made with- 
out consultation of members, “just 
puts a question mark over the entire 
process at a time when [UNESCO] 
doesn’t need any question marks.” 

“The guy spent his entire life run- 
ning a controlled press,” Bullen 
added. “Without questioning his 
qualifications or good intentions, at 
this time it simply is the wrong step 
both politically and in signaling 
UNESCO’s direction about a free 
press.” 

— Mark Fitzgerald 





Speaking a few blocks from the 
Hollywood that once, at least, sym- 
bolized the glamour of casual cocaine 
use, the publisher of Colombia’s El 
Espectador delivered a message to 
drug users April 22. 

“Every gram of cocaine that is con- 
sumed in the world is a weapon 
against us,” publisher Luis Alberto 
Cano said in an impromptu talk to the 
biennial meeting of the World Press 
Freedom Committee in Los Angeles. 

The cocaine cartels who grow ever 
more powerful are imposing their own 
kind of censorship on Colombia’s 
newspapers, Cano said. 

“We are publishing our paper un- 
der the censorship of the terrorist, as 
we Call it,” Cano said. “When we sit 
down and write an editorial, we think 
we have a gun to our head.” 

Cano’s own brother was killed by 
assassins of the cocaine cartels and 
last September, El Espectador’s of- 
fices and production facilities were 
severely damaged by a powerful 
bomb of the narcotrafficantes. 

Then on Friday, April 20, El Espec- 
tador’s distribution manager for the 
Medellin region — home to the most 
vicious of Colombia’s drug rings — 
was shot by unidentified assailants in 
the city center. 








Publisher to drug users: Your high — my deaths 
Drug traffickers continue to assassinate 


staffers of Colombia’s El Espectador 


Guillermo Cano, brother of El 
Espectador publisher Luis Cano, was 
murdered by drug dealers. 


Tabares Gaona was killed just a day 
after Cano’s newspaper resumed 
publishing editorials after a 17-day 
suspension in protest of the cartel’s 
death threats. 

Last October, El Espectador was 
forced to close its Medellin offices 
after assassins of the drug cartel killed 
the paper’s city manager and the stat 





circulation manager. 

Just a day before this latest assassi- 
nation, reporter Ruben Dario Car- 
rillo, who worked for the newspaper 
EI Siglo and several radio stations, 
was kidnapped and killed, allegedly 
while acting as a go-between with the 
journalists and the Medellin cartel. 

— Mark Fitzgerald 


L.A. Times enters 
into 24-hour 


news partnership 


The Los Angeles Times’ Orange 
County edition and various broad- 
casting companies have joined to cre- 
ate a 24-hour news service for Orange 
County cable viewers. 

The partnership, which includes 
KCAL-TV Los Angeles, Turner 
Broadcasting and a consortium of 
Orange County cable systems is being 
billed by KCAL as “the first coopera- 
tive media venture in the country that 
combines a major newspaper, broad- 
cast television station, cable news 
channel and cable operators in local 
news delivery.” 

Orange County news will be pro- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The Associated Press is forming an 
advisory group to help the news 
cooperative schedule installation of 
its new picture-receiving computers 
at newspapers. 

The joint committee of member 
photo editors and production execu- 
tives will help deal with the enthu- 
siasm and skepticism evoked by plans 
for AP’s PhotoStream, a $30-million 
digital picture service delivered by 
satellite to photo editing and process- 
ing computers, or electronic dark- 
rooms. 

“Some of you are pounding at my 
door demanding your darkroom right 
now,” AP president Louis D. Boc- 
cardi told AP’s annual meeting in Los 
Angeles April 23. “Others of you are 
wary of what the darkroom will mean 
in your newsroom.” 

Boccardi reassured the cautious, 
equating electronic darkrooms with 
the video display terminals that began 
replacing typewriters in newsrooms 
in the 1970s and are now ubiquitous. 

Boccardi said Bill Rinehart, who 
retired from the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association as vice 
president/technical, has joined the 


be announced within two weeks. 
AP in January announced plans to 
make the electronic darkroom its 
standard photo receiver, replacing 
technology that has captured pictures 
on silver-based paper for some 70 
years. After several years of trying to 
develop its own personal computer- 
based darkroom, AP selected a spe- 


committee, and other members will. 





Louis Boccardi 


cially designed system from Leaf Sys- 
tems Inc. of Natick, Mass. 


Digital transmission and electronic 
processing vastly improve the speed 
and quality of wire photos. Transmis- 
sion is cut one minute, from three, for 
a black-and-white picture. Digital 
reception is virtually exact, and 
electronic processing means no qual- 
ity degradation in converting from 
unstable analog transmission to pa- 
per. 

Boccardi said pre-production tests 
of the darkrooms are under way on 
schedule. Field tests will begin this 
summer, and installations will begin 
in September on a schedule to be 
announced in June. Plans call for 950 
installations over two years. 


AP to form PhotoStream advisory group 
Former ANPA vice president/technical, Bill Rinehart, is one member 


Electronic darkrooms and satellite 
dishes will be installed first at pa- 
pers that cost the most to service 
by land lines, maximizing savings 
to AP. 

Boccardi reassured newspapers 
that any electronic darkrooms con- 
forming to American Newspaper 
Publishers Association standards will 
be able to receive AP’s new digital 
signal. 

In a letter to members, Boccardi 
said papers will pay a surcharge of $15 
to $80 a week, based on circulation, 
for PhotoStream. The surcharge will 
pay for “quality and content improve- 
ments” from the high-speed service 
and for editors to direct it. At the 
same time, charges for LaserPhoto II 
service will end. 

For papers that buy their own elec- 
tronic darkrooms, AP will rebate $47 
a week for five years — its after-tax 
savings from not installing its Leaf 
desk — from the time a darkroom 
would be installed. Rebates will also 
apply to the larger VAX darkroom 
developed by AP and Digital Equip- 
ment Corp. Papers refusing electronic 
darkrooms will get new paper-based 
receivers. 

In other developments, Boccardi 
said AP gained 63 new members last 
year, for a record total of 1,486. AP 
closed 1989 on its $297-million budget 
because of “stringent” cost controls 
and a continuing commitment to sell 
services to non-members, who con- 
tributed more than 20% of AP’s 
revenue. 





As part of a restructuring to ease 
the Houston Post’s short-term debt 
load, William Dean Singleton said he 
will spin off the newspaper from its 
Consolidated Newspaper Inc. parent 
and merge the company’s two 
remaining New Jersey papers into his 
Garden State Newspapers Inc. 

Consolidated has $95 million in 
short-term debt that has been con- 
verted to long-term debt from institu- 
tions. 

When it is spun off, the Houston 
Post will take on about $55 million of 
the debt, Singleton said. The newspa- 








Singleton to spin off Houston Post 
in debt restructuring 


per company will be owned by Single- 
ton and Richard B. Scudder, chair- 
man of MediaNews Group. 

The two New Jersey dailies — the 
Gloucester County Times of Wood- 
bury and Today’s Sunbeam of 
Salem — will become part of Garden 
State Newspapers, which is 40% 
owned by Media General Inc., with 
Singleton and Scudder equally divid- 
ing the remaining ownership. 

Garden State, which publishes 15 
dailies and 28 weeklies, will assume 
the remainder of Consolidated News- 
paper’s debt. 





Arcata, unions 
reach accord 


Arcata Graphics San Jose, one of 
11 operating facilities of Baltimore- 
based Arcata Graphics Co., 
announced it had reached agreement 
with its labor unions three months 
before the current contract expires 
June 30. 


A three-year agreement was rati- 
fied by GCIU No. 388/DC2 (press, 
prepress, plant services), GCIU No. 
583 (bindery), International Associa- 
tion of Machinists Lodge 93 and the 
Teamsters’ Northern California Mail- 
ers Union No. 15. 
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Detroit Free Press Phot erapher David ‘Turnle ey 
Wins The Pulitzer Prize Photography 


As the cries of freedom rang Tumley, 34, has been a photog- | about student life at South- 
out from Berlin to Beijing, David rapher for the Free Press since 1980. western High School). 
Tumley captured the joy and pain | Currently based in Paris, he has won David Turmley's Pulitzer 
of these historic struggles. numerous awards, including the | Prize-winning 

Tumley's extraordinary work | World Press Photo Foundation's Pic- photos symbolize 
has won the Pulitzer Prize, journal- | ture of the Year and the Overseas our commitment | 
ism's highest award. His compel- Press Club Award. | to recording the 
ling photos — taken under the most | The Pulitzer is the Free Press’ birth of new de- 
difficult and dangerous conditions | eighth, and it's the second year in a | mocracies — and 
— documented the demonstrations | row the Free Press has won in the Fea- | the high cost of 
for democracy in Berlin, Prague, ture Photography category. (Manny freedom. 

Beijing and Bucharest. | Crisostomo won last year for a project 


Detroit Free Press 


LV, lrotaltey-lamcwe[a-t-l i unrelealiare mce-(elL (eg) 





1985 


Pulitzer Prize 
for Editorial Writing 
Philadelphia Daily News 
Rich Aregood 
kg 
Pulitzer Prize 
for Specialized Reporting 
Macon Telegraph and News 
Randall Savage 
Jackie Crosby 
KR 
Pulitzer Prize 
for Investigative Reporting 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Bill Marimow 
KR 
Pulitzer Prize 
for Feature Photography 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Larry Price 


1986 


Pulitzer Prize 
for Investigative Reporting 
Lexington Herald-Leader 
Jeffrey Marx and Michael York 
KY 
Pulitzer Prize 
for General News Reporting 
The Miami Herald 
Edna Buchanan 
Ke 
Pulitzer Prize 
for Spot News Photography 
The Miami Herald 
Michel duCille and Carol Guzy 
KR 
Pulitzer Prize 
for Feature Photography 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Tom Gralish 
KR 
Pulitzer Prize 
for National Reporting 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Arthur Howe 
KR 
Pulitzer Prize 
for Feature Writing 
St. Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch 
John Camp 
KI] 
Pulitzer Prize 
for International Reporting 
San Jose Mercury News 
Lewis Simons, Pete Carey and 
Katherine Ellison 


1987 


Pulitzer Prize 
for General News Reporting 
Akron Beacon Journal 
Kn 
Pulitzer Prize 
for National Reporting 
The Miami Herald 
KR 
Pulitzer Prize 
for Investigative Reporting 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Daniel R. Biddle, H.G. Bissinger 
and Fredric N. Tulsky 
Ku 
Pulitzer Prize 
for Investigative Reporting 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
John Woestendiek 
KR 
Pulitzer Prize 
for Feature Writing 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Steve Twomey 





1988 


Pulitzer Prize 
for Public Service 
Gold Medal Winner 
The Charlotte Observer 
ke 
Pulitzer Prize 
for National Reporting 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Tim Weiner 
HY 
Pulitzer Prize 
for Feature Writing 
St. Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch 
Jacqui Banaszynski 
ku 
Pulitzer Prize 
for Commentary 
The Miami Herald 
Dave Barry 
KR 
Pulitzer Prize 
for Editorial Cartooning 
The Charlotte Observer 
Doug Marlette 


Note: This award shared with the 
Atlanta Constitution 


Kay 
Pulitzer Prize 
for Feature Photography 
The Miami Herald 
Michel duCille 


1989 


Pulitzer Prize 
for Feature Writing 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
David Zucchino 
KI] 
Pulitzer Prize 
for National Reporting 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Donald L. Barlett and James B. Steele 
KY 
Pulitzer Prize 
for Feature Photography 
Detroit Free Press 
Manny Crisostomo 


1990 


Pulitzer Prize 
for Public Service 
Gold Medal Winner 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Gil Gaul 
ka 
Pulitzer Prize 
for Feature Photography 
Detroit Free Press 
David Turnley 
Ke 
Pulitzer Prize 
for General News Reporting 
San Jose Mercury News 


You don't really think people 
work here because we have great cofiee, do you? 


Maybe it’s because we have a tradition of great journalism. 


A tradition that’s brought us three Pulitzer Prizes this year, 28 in the past 
six years and 56 overall. 
Maybe it's because we're as committed to our customers as we are to our 


journalists. And that helps attract, and keep, an audience. 
Or, who knows—maybe it is something about the coffee. 


KR 
KNIGHT-RIDDER 








Five incumbents were re-elected to 
the Associated Press board, and 
David J. Whichard II, president and 
editor of the Daily Reflector in Green- 
ville, N.C., won a vacant slot to rep- 
resent smaller newspapers. 


In balloting April 23 at AP’s annual 
meeting in Los Angeles, the six direc- 
tors were chosen for three-year terms 
from among 12 candidates. 


Winners and their vote totals were: 
James K. Batten of the Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers, 18,495; Tom Johnson of 
the Los Angeles Times, 14,846; Joe D. 
Smith Jr. of the Alexandria (La.) 
Daily Town Talk, 14,814; J. Stewart 
Bryan III of Media General, 11,599; 
Ruth S. Holmberg of the Chatta- 
nooga (Tenn.) Times, 11,291. 


Other candidates included Robert 
H. Hartmann of the Scripps Howard 
Newspapers, 8,945; George W. Wil- 
son of the Concord (N.H.) Monitor, 
8,563; Walter E. Bartlett of Multime- 
dia, 7,329; Beverly Kees of the 
Fresno (Calif.) Bee, 5,297; Richard L. 
Connor of the Fort Worth (Texas) 
Star-Telegram, 2,701. 


Representing cities with fewer than 
50,000 people, Whichard garnered 
11,791 votes to defeat Ted M. Natt of 
the Daily News in Longview, Wash., 
who tallied 8,739 votes. 


Whichard succeeds the Greenwood 
(Miss.) Commonwealth’s John O. 





Five incumbents re-elected to AP board 


Batten, Johnson, Smith, Bryan, Holmberg win new three year terms; 
Whichard is elected to represent sma!'!*r newspapers on the board 


Johnson 


Bryan 
Emmerich Jr., who was ineligible for 


re-election after serving three consec- 
utive terms. 


Whichard 


we 
Holmberg 


Voting was based on bonds held by 


member newspapers in the coopera- 
tive news agency. 





The Associated Press board re- 
elected William J. Keating, president 
and publisher of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, as AP chairman and elected 
Frank A. Daniels Jr., president and 
publisher of the Raleigh, N.C., News 
& Observer, as vice chairman and 
successor to Keating in 1992. 

Also at the 22-member board’s 
annual reorganization April 24 in Los 
Angeles, Louis D. Boccardi was re- 
elected president and general man- 
ager. 

Elected to one-year terms as vice 
presidents were executive editor Wil- 
liam E. Ahearn and director of broad- 
cast services James R. Williams. 

Re-elected to one-year terms were 








James F. Tomlinson, vice president 
and secretary; Patrick T. O’Brien, 
vice president and ireasurer; and as 
vice presidents, Claude E. Erbsen, 
Walter R. Mears, John W. Reid and 
Wick Temple. 

Also re-elected from AP were assis- 
tant secretaries Lilo Jedelhauser and 





Keating re-elected Associated Press chairman 


Lee Perryman and assistant treasur- 
ers Frederick R. Barberi, Paul H. 
Jenssen and Roger P. Sturm. 


The board reappointed Robert Morse 
of WMAQ-TV in Chicago to repre- 
sent broadcasters during a two-year 
term. 


ANPA stays in the black 
despite unexpected expenses 


The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association reported it 
ended 1989 in the black, despite 
spending nearly $1 million in 
unbudgeted funds. 


In the treasurer’s report to the 
104th ANPA Conference in Los 
Angeles April 24, Hearst Corp. presi- 
dent and chief executive officer Frank 

(Continued on page 64) 
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BLOODHOUND 


We would like you to meet a bloodhound. 

He works for The Inquirer. 

Gilbert Gaul was just awarded the most prestigious 
journalism award in America...the Pulitzer Prize for Public 
Service Reporting. 

Last year, he delved into the complex world of the 
plood brokers...the businesses, organizations and hospitals 
who buy, sell and barter human blood. 

Along the way he discovered a disturbing story of big 
business and blatant manipulation. He showed us how the 
blood we donate can become a part of wheeling and deal- 
ing for profit and power in the health care industry. 


We would like to take a moment to salute Gilbert 
Gaul, and all the quality people who have helped bring 
The Inquirer 11 Pulitzers in just the past six years...and 17 
Pulitzers in the last 15 years. 

It's these people — people like Gilbert Gaul, with a 
nose for a good story and the dogged tenaciousness to 
follow it through — who make The Inquirer the best 
newspaper you can buy on any given day. 





The Philadelphia Pnguirer 











By Mark Fitzgerald 


The current decline in newspaper 
classified advertising may be more 
serious than a simple cyclical eco- 
nomic downturn, the American 
Newspapers Publishers Association 
conference was warned. 

“It seems to me that what we’re 
experiencing is a deep and permanent 
restructuring of classified, as well asa 
short-term cyclical economic effect,” 
Don Clark, the Los Angeles Times’ 
executive vice president/marketing, 
said in a workshop on the future of 
classified advertising. 

The workshop was subtitled 
“Who’s Trying to Eat Our Lunch?” 
but, if the title was a lame cliché, the 
panel’s answer was chilling: Every- 
body. 





Competition for classified ads intensifies 


Publishers are told monopoly of classifieds by newspapers is over; 
steps must be taken to solidify newspapers’ share of this category 


ever has before.” 

Indeed, classified has been the 
most powerful engine of newspaper 
growth for a long time now. 

From 1983 to 1988, newspaper clas- 
sified ad revenue rose far faster than 
any other category, doubling over 
that period to $12 billion. 

At the same time, newspapers were 
losing their classified monopoly. 

By 1988, according to the Newspa- 
per Advertising Bureau, for every 
dollar spent on newspaper classified, 
38¢ — an amount of $3.5 billion — 
was spent in other areas such as the 
newspaperlike auto and home books. 

Yet, paradoxically, while depend- 
ing so heavily on classified, newspa- 
pers nonetheless give classified prac- 
tically no support, ANCAM’s Beach 
complained. 





“Newspaper promotion of classified is a 
laughingstock of this industry,” he declared. 





Toronto Star publisher and presi- 
dent David Richard Jolley described 
how a chain of quarterfolds threatens 
the virtual end of the Star’s automo- 
tive classified. 

Newspapers scoffed when those 
auto trader publications and the simi- 
lar books for real estate and used con- 
sumer goods emerged. Now they are 
fighting them as hard as they can. 

Dean Welch, director of classified 
advertising for the Atlanta Journal 
and Constitution newspapers, said he 
has a feeling of déja vu when he hears 
the industry discuss other electronic 
delivery systems such as audiotex, 
videotex and the various potential fax 
configurations. 

“It seems there are whole indus- 
tries out there dedicated only to tak- 
ing our classified business,” said 
Ronald G. Beach, the president of the 
Association of Newspaper Classified 
Ad Managers and director of classi- 
fied advertising for the San Jose Mer- 
cury News. 

Beach said he is deeply disturbed 
by the trend in newspaper classified. 

“The financial future of most 
papers today rests on the success of 
classified advertising more than it 








“Newspaper promotion of classi- 
fied is a laughingstock of this indus- 
try,” he declared. 

Classified ad managers should 
demand that classified get a share of 
the promotion and research dollar 
equal to that given circulation and 
editorial, Beach said. 

“If we lose classified as we know it 
today, or nourish it for the next five 
years and then lose it, I honestly feel 
this will be because we have failed to 
research and promote classified.” 

Market research is one good reason 
all newspapers should start at least a 
pilot program in voice information 
services such as talking ads, Atlanta 
newspapers’ Welch said. 

And getting into this area is prob- 
ably most important if there is no local 
audiotex competition, he argued. 

“You have a chance to be either the 
first — or the loudest — [audiotex] 
provider in your community.” 

“I think being first is important 
because it sets a precedent of where 
people go when they [want] informa- 
tion on other classified, news, sports, 
weather, what have you,” Welch added. 

Just like the auto quarterfolds, 
audiotex competitors looking to steal 





newspaper classified ads are not 
going away, Welch said. 

In fact, he said, within 10 years 
newspapers will face an even more 
potent competitor when high-defini- 
tion television, fiber optics and the 
telephone companies create systems 
“so far beyond what we’ ve got today, 
I don’t think anybody here is going to 
want to even be around.” 

It is for that reason Welch argues 
that newspapers should not be so 
quick to write off even videotex, 
which failed in its biggest and most 
publicized tests but which, he said, 
has nevertheless continued to have 
some modest successes. 

As the panelists assessed classi- 
fied, one theme emerged: Classified is 
hurting now for many of the same 
reasons newspapers in general are 
hurting — and classifieds’ fall both 
accelerates and is driven by such fac- 
tors as declining and aging readership. 

Consider the auto books in Toronto. 

Toronto Star publisher Jolley 
readily concedes the quarterfolds are 
succeeding because their ads work 
and people — especially young 
men — like them. 

Star research disclosed that ads in 
the main competition, the Auto 
Trader line of several car resale maga- 
zines, are far more effective than the 
newspapers’ own ads. 

Past customers are highly satisfied: 
90% surveyed say they would use 
Auto Trader again, Jolley said. 

In fact, among customers who used 
ads in both the Auto Trader books and 
the Toronto Star, 70% said they like 
the quarterfold better and 80% said, if 
they were to advertise again, they 
would use the Auto Traders rather 
than the daily newspaper. 

Losing auto classified has serious 
implications for young readership, 
Jolley added. 

“What [auto books] do is take away 
another reason for the casual reader 
to buy the paper,” Jolley said. 

“Young people, it seems, do 
almost anything to avoid buying a 
daily newspaper. They even develop 
their own systems of information.” 

So the Star is now “hedging its bet” 
on auto classified, Jolley said, and has 
purchased its own quarterfold, 
Wheels Exchange in Toronto, and 
several others around the country. 
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Nicholas D. Kristof, 

chief of the Beijmg bureau 
for The New York Imes, and. 
Sheryl WuDunn, Beijing 
correspondent, win a 


1990 Pulitzer Prize. 


For their disciplined, compelling and extraordinarily insightful coverage of 
political turmoil in China, Nicholas D. Kristof and Sheryl WuDunn have won 
a Pulitzer Prize for international reporting. 


In a year of epochal foreign stories, the most strenuous and difficult to 
cover was the Beijing spring, the sudden flowering and eventual crushing of a 
mass movement for democracy in China. 


Mr. Kristof and Ms. WuDunn, a young husband-and-wife team, brought 
an extraordinary range of reportorial skills to their peerless coverage for The 
New York Times. They stayed close to the story from its inception, and 
provided the most sustained and sensitive reporting on China’s upheaval. 
Together, they filed an astonishing total of 131 articles in May and June 1989 
— 50 of which graced The Times’s front page. 

Mr. Kristof stayed abreast of this fast-moving, elusive story from the 
moment it began to unfurl. In one of his first reports, a subtle article of 
political interpretation, he articulated the themes of a student movement that 
had yet to find its voice. 


Then, throughout the earliest weeks of the crisis, Mr. Kristof 
maintained excellent sources close to the contending factions in the 
Communist leadership. As a result, more than a week before the crackdown ¢ 


in Tiananmen Square, he was able to declare the ascendancy of hard-liners 
and the probability of military intervention. 


At the same time, Ms. WuDunn was delving into the aspirations that 
propelled the students. The Beijing gallery that emerges from her stories is 4 
filled with figures who feel themselves torn apart by history’s crosscurrents. 


As spring waned and heavy clouds of fear gathered, the relatively open & 
and accessible China that the two journalists had known suddenly receded. 
Mr. Kristof was there when the festival of democracy in the square ANY 
turned into a bloodbath. After the repression took hold, he wrote: “A few 
weeks ago, the society was a patchwork of different ideas, aspirations and Prize-winnin 
criticisms; today, the Chinese in public again seem to have a single voice.” 


* se J 
Mr. Kristof and Ms. WuDunn furnished The Times and its readers with journalism 1S part 


exemplary journalism on one of the momentous stories of our time: “a 


e,@e 
distinguished example of international reporting.” of the tradition. 














‘Guerrilla warfare’ with Baby Bells 


Newsday publisher at ANPA convention warns colleagues to be 
ready to compete for business in the telecommunications area 


By M.L.Stein 


The newspaper industry’s court 
protection from electronic publishing 
by the “Baby Bell” phone companies 
could change within the next 18 
months, publishers were told in Los 
Angeles. 


Newsday president and publisher 
Robert M. Johnson, speaking at the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association convention, said that 
“like it or not, changes in national 
telecommunications policy are likely 
to have a profound effect upon how 
we serve our readers and advertisers 
in the coming decade.” 

Johnson, who testified for ANPA 
on April 18 before the House Sub- 
committee on Telecommunications 
and Finance, warned that the seven 
regional Bell operating companies 





(RBOCs) have a $25-million “war 
chest” to lobby for changes in the 
1984 ruling by Federal Judge Harold 
Greene in favor of the newspapers’ 
“diversity principle.” 

The principle holds that the First 
Amendment guarantees diversity of 
expression, which would be sub- 
verted by permitting the RBOCs both 
to provide and be the transmitter of 
information through “electronic yel- 
low pages.” 

ANPA has argued that, as monop- 
olies, RBOCs should not be given a 
financial interest in information 
moved over their lines because it 
would furnish them the incentive and 
means to discriminate against com- 
petitors forced to use the same lines. 

The Bell companies say the current 
policy discriminates against their 
First Amendment rights and want 





Photo “i John Trotter 


Conguatalethonet 


The Sacramento Bee salutes 


of the children of three share- 


photographer Michael Williamson cropper families. 


and reporter Dale Maharidge for 


winning the 1990 Pulitzer prize 
for general non-fiction. Their 


book, “And Their Children After 
Them,” documents the progress 


Congratulations to Michael 


and Dale! - 


The Sacramento Bee 











Greene’s order lifted. 

Even though the phone firms con- 
sented to the order, ANPA in the past 
six years has had to wage a “guerrilla 
war” with the Baby Bells over the 
matter of electronic publishing, John- 
son declared. 

Trouble for newspapers could 
come soon from two directions, ie 
stated. 

In one case, he said, the RBOCs are 
lobbying Congress hard to have the 
issue removed from Judge Greene 
and turned over to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission — with the 
information restrictions removed. 

The Baby Bells, he noted, have 
applied enough pressure to have 
legislation introduced, which would 
“eviscerate the diversity principle 
and permit the Bells to become elec- 
tronic publishers — at least of adver- 
tising.” According to Johnson, the 
phone companies’ legislative pres- 
sure is becoming stronger. 

In the courts, he continued, a 
recent decision by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals in Washington overturned 
Judge Greene’s decision and 
remanded his decision prohibiting the 
Baby Bells from supplying informa- 
tion services. 

“In the minds of many, this has 
changed the battleground signifi- 
cantly,” Johnson said. 

However, he added, ANPA has not 
been idle through all this. Association 
representatives have been negotiating 
with the RBOCs in an effort to narrow 
the issues in dispute and help the sub- 
committee staff better understand the 
needs of both sides, Johnson 
reported. 

“ANPA chose to become actively 
involved because we recognized two 
important things,” he said. “First, 
the Congress and subcommittee 
members .. . were becoming more 
and more restive about what they 
considered an inappropriate us- 
urpation of power by a federal 
judge . . . Second, there was a grow- 
ing sentiment in the committee and 
subcommittee, fueled by effective 
and incessant lobbying by the Baby 
Bells, that somehow the U.S. was 
falling behind Western Europe and 
Japan in the ‘information 
revolution.’ ” 

(Continued on page 63) 
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eO ae 

keep 
ORSON 
~ from 
spreading. 





This year, the Pulitzer Prize for national reporting went to four Seattle 
Times reporters for their coverage of the Exxon Valdez disaster and its aftermath. 
That coverage included a special series on oil tanker safety, which has been 


used in hearings on proposed double-hull legislation. 
Were proud to have been awarded our _ 

fifth Pulitzer. We're proud of our journalists. | 

And were proud to be part of a profession | 

that’s helping to make a difference. 


© 1990 The Seattle Times 














The San Jose (Calif.) Mercury 
News, which successfully fought a 
libel suit by a labor leader, has sued 
the man and his union local for $3 
million, charging malicious prosecu- 
tion. 

The Knight-Ridder newspaper 
alleges in the suit that Frank Marolda, 
former president of the Hotel, Motel, 
Restaurant Employees and Barten- 
ders Union Local 19, acted mali- 
ciously in bringing his 1983 libel suit 
“for the purpose of harassing, 
annoying, embarrassing, and other- 
wise oppressing the Mercury 
News...” 

As a result, the complaint con- 
tinued, the newspaper was forced to 
expend time, money and energy 
fighting an action intended to inhibit it 
from exercising free speech rights. 





Newspaper fights back 


San Jose (Calif.) Mercury News successfully defends libel suit; 
sues labor leader and his union for malicious prosecution 


ers Scott Herhold and Cathie Calvert, 
and 23 others for libel. 

After filing his complaint, the M-N 
suit continued, Marolda and Local 19 
“abused the discovery process” by 
consistently refusing to comply with 
legitimate Mercury News discovery 
requests. 

Both also used the discovery pro- 
cess as a “tool for harassment,” the 
newspaper’s suit charged, asserting 
that they filed notice to take deposi- 
tions of six defendants but never actu- 
ally took them. 

Four years after Marolda and the 
union filed the suit, the only affirma- 
tive steps toward prosecution they 
took “was propounding one set of 
boilerplate interrogatories and one 
request for production of documents 
keyed to the interrogatories,” the 





As a result, the complaint continued, the newspaper 
was forced to expend time, money and energy 
fighting an action intended to inhibit it from 
exercising free speech rights. 





In 1978, Marolda was found guilty 
of embezzling union funds, but the 
conviction was overturned and the 
charges dismissed. 

Two years later, a grand jury 
returned a new six-count indictment 
against him. Three counts were sub- 
sequently dismissed, but the three 
others were still pending as of Oct. 24, 
1982. 

According to the Mercury News 
suit, the paper published a Sept. 30, 
1982 editorial in which it “accurately 
reported that Frank Marolda was 
under federal indictment for witness 
tampering and embezzling CETA 
funds, and was to be the subject of 
congressional hearings into organized 
crime’s penetration” of the national 
hotel workers’ union. 

On Oct. 24, 1982, the M-N ran a 
story detailing the history of Marol- 
da’s management of Local 19, the 
union’s reputed loss of assets and 
membership and the current criminal 
charges against him. Marolda and the 
local sued the Mercury News, report- 








M-N alleged. 

“Yet, through their abusive and 
dilatory discovery tactics, they had 
forced the Mercury News and the 
individual defendants to significant 
amounts of time and money defending 
the action,” the complaint continued. 

The newspaper’s move for a dis- 
misssal of Marolda’s suit was granted 
by the court in 1987 and affirmed on 
appeal in 1989. 

In its Superior Court action filed 
March 29, the M-N alleges that Mar- 
olda and the union acted without 
probable cause in filing their suit, 
adding that they “did not believe and 
could not honestly and reasonably 
have believed that there existed ten- 
able grounds for the libel action 
against the Mercury News.” 

Moreover, the plaintiff stated, 
Marolda was a public figure, and the 
facts in the M-N’s story and editorial 
were obtained from public records, 
were written without malice, and 
“constituted fair comment and criti- 





The Mercury News also is seeking 
an unspecified amount of punitive 
damages, costs, and “further relief 
the court might deem just and pro- 
per.” 

M-N attorney Edward P. Davis Jr. 
told E&P that he hoped the unusual 
suit will discourage “bogus” libel 
suits against the paper. 

“We evaluate every suit filed 
against us,” he went on. “We are not 
attempting to discourage lawsuits 
when there is a legitimate gripe but we 
are concerned when a suit is filed 
without merit, as this one was.” 

In another legal arena, the Mercury 
News filed a lawsuit April 6 against 
the City Council of nearby Fremont, 
charging it with violating California’s 
open meetings law. 

The newspaper contends that the 
council fired two planning commis- 
sioners with little or no debate and 
that their dismissal was discussed 
before a council meeting on the mat- 
ter. 

Also, according to the suit, the 
council illegally discussed public 
business at a December executive 
session and illegally met with a state 
legislator in February at a Fremont 
restaurant. 

Mayor Bill Ball denied any viola- 
tion of the open meetings law. 

Declaring that open meetings are 
“essential to open government,” 
Mercury News metro editor Jonathan 
Krim said the paper will continue to 
take legal action “when the public 
interest is thwarted.” 


Floyd Abrams 
represents NBC 
in libel case 


Floyd Abrams, a New York attor- 
ney representing NBC, tried to per- 
suade the U.S. Court of Appeals in 
Pasadena, Calif., to strike down the 
$5.3-million judgment against the net- 
work for libeling singer Wayne New- 


ton. 

The libel amount is the largest ever 
won against an American news orga- 
nization. ; 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Outstanding. 


The 
Albuquerque 
Journal 
congratulates 
Tamar Stieber, 
the 1990 winner 
of the Pulitzer 
Prize in 
Journalism for 
Specialized 
Reporting. 

Her gutsy 
reporting linked 
a rare blood 
disorder to an 
over-the-counter 
dietary 
supplement, 
L-tryptophan, 
which led to a 
nationwide recall 
of the product. 


"Tamar and the 
Journal exemplified 
journalistic 
professionalism." 


T.H. Lang, 
Publisher 











Struggling in St. Louis 


Seven months into its existence, the St. Louis Sun 
is searching to find its niche in the market 


By Staci D. Kramer 


Seven months into its existence, 
the St. Louis Sun is struggling to find 
its editorial identity and advertising 
niche. 

Founder Ralph Ingersoll II, mean- 
while, faces financial problems in 
other parts of his newspaper domain. 
Recently, Ingersoll was forced to 
extend the deadline for an offer to buy 
back about $240 million of junk bonds 
issued by his Community Newspa- 
pers Inc. Some $125 million of those 
bonds are due to be reset by July. 

Among the Ingersoll subsidiary’s 
woes are — its Chanry newspaper 
group on Long Island has been hit 
hard by competition, the retail adver- 
tising recession, and heavy restruc- 
turing costs. 





“Original expenses were thought to 
be $30 million, but clearly it will be 
higher than that,” Ingersoll said in a 
recent phone interview from his Con- 
necticut home. The figure is “prob- 
ably in the high 30s,” he added, call- 
ing outside estimates of $27 million a 
year or $530,000 a week “way low.” 

The paper actually is spending 
between $570,000 and $700,000 a 
week, while counting on an average of 
$630,000 a week in revenues. 

Ingersoll blames the higher cost 
almost entirely on circulation. 

“One thing that I think I didn’t 
appreciate completely myself was the 
degree that home delivery costs more 
to service then single copy,” said a 
rueful Ingersoll. That underestima- 
tion has cost the paper dearly and 
could cost even more. It also cost 





“Our business office was disappointing in its 
performance — to put it mildly,” said Ingersoll. 





Some have questioned Ingersoil’s 
ability to keep pouring money into the 
Sun, the only paper he has started 
from scratch, but Sun columnist 
Kevin Horrigan would like friends 
and critics of the new St. Louis 
tabloid to heed the words of fellow 
Missourian Mark Twain: “The 
reports of my death have been greatly 
exaggerated.” 

Ingersoll admits the paper faces sig- 
nificant challenges, especially in cir- 
culation, but said the Sun will bring in 
slightly more revenue during its first 
fiscal year than his staff originally 
predicted. 

The original estimate was for $32 
million in revenue but, based on the 
first six months, they now expect to 
take in at least $33 million. 

The first fiscal year began April 1, 
six months after the tabloid’s Sept. 25 
launch. 

Still, the paper is spending more 
than expected, spoiling previous 
claims that the Sun would turn a profit 
the first year. 





(Kramer is a free-lance writer.) 





Chuck Powell, the paper’s first circu- 
lation director, his job late last year, 
according to Sun insiders. 

The trouble lies in a circulation sys- 
tem and budget that was planned to 
handle a ratio of two single-copy sales 
to every home-delivered paper, but 
reality turned the ratio on its head. St. 
Louis is a “lawn paper town,” a 
description Ingersoll used several 
times in the fall when explaining the 
higher-than-expected number of 
home subscriptions flooding in before 
the launch. 

Reminded of that; ingersoll said, “I 
told them that but it is still a fact that 
the system was set up for single copy. 
I wasn’t running the commercial side. 
That was [Ingersoll president Robert 
M.] Jelenic.” 

The Sun’s circulation costs will run 
$5 million more than budgeted for 
fiscal 1990 if the 2-1 ratio continues, 
said Ingersoll. 

Higher single-copy sales could 
avert that, he added. The home-deliv- 
ery side has had more than its share of 
problems. 

One of the early snafus involved 


fore the newspaper closed. 








ST. LOUIS SUN 
ABRUPTLY FOLDS 


The seven-month old St. Louis Sun, 
launched Sept. 25, 1989, abruptly 
closed on Wednesday (April 25). 

Ralph Ingersoll II, owner and editor 
in chief, said, ‘‘It is clear that we could 
not achieve sufficient circulation to 
make this enterprise viable . . .”’ 

Details of the problems the Sun was 
facing are detailed in the story on this 
page which was prepared the day be- 





sending thousands of bills without 
due dates or amounts owed. This 
brought complaints from subscribers 
who had ordered the paper and were 
being billed even though they were 
not receiving the paper and from peo- 
ple who were getting the Sun but did 
not want it. 

A few months later, the paper sent 
past-due notices to all subscribers, 
including those who were current. 

In addition to underestimating the 
costs of service and billing, Ingersoll 
said newspaper researcher Ruth 
Clark is convinced the paper erred 
“in billing with a computer three 
months in advance as opposed to bill- 
ing carrier direct one month in 
arrears.” 

Charter subscribers were asked to 
pay $33 for three months in advance; 
current subscriptions start at $36 for 
three months. The subscription price 
was raised in March to cover the costs 
of a recent Missouri court decision to 
remove the sales tax exemption from 
the state’s newspapers. 

When the new sales tax policy took 
effect on Feb. 1, promised that the pa- 
per would not raise subscrip- 
tion rates and would absorb the cost. 

The Sun promised advertisers an 
average of 105,000 circulation for the 
first six months of 1990. Some staffers 
say they have been told the average 
circulation is in the 80,000 range. 

Ingersoll referred questions about 
specifics to Tallarico, but said the 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Congratulations 
Pulitzer Prize Winner Tom Toles 
For Not Keeping 
Your Opinions To Yourself. 

















The 1989 Pulitzer Prize for 
editorial cartoonist has been 
awarded to Buffalo News 
cartoonist Tom Toles. 


if ‘a 4 Toles’ vision and intellect 


~~ » regularly enliven the editorial 
page of The Buffalo News. 
me | Andhis political commentary 


with a shot of tabasco makes 
people stand and pay heed. 
But perhaps the most intriguing aspect of Toles’ 
work is his commitment, his strong feelings on 
the topics he chooses - the fire in his belly. And 
this very well may be the difference between 
an okay cartoonist and one who wins the 
Pulitzer Prize. 


We are proud to have him as a Buffalo News staffer. 
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If each newspaper introduced flat 
rates based on size for its preprinted 
inserts, “Target [discount stores, a 
Dayton Hudson subsidiary] alone 
would spend an additional $29 million 
a year in newspapers,” said Kenneth 
A. Macke, chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of Minneapolis-based 
Dayton Hudson. 

Macke also made what for visiting 
advertisers has become something of 
a ritual call at ANPA conferences. 

“We count on the media to give us 
the choices of how to communicate 
with our customers, and that means 
audited circulation by ZIP codes,” he 
said. “You must educate us about 
your demographics. It is wrong for us 
to spend our money in a medium that 
doesn’t reach our customers.” 

Further, Macke said, “Audited cir- 
culation by ZIP code is vital to any 
retailer looking to move into your 
area,” he said. 

Newspaper retail advertising has 
been devastated by the merger, 
acquisition and failure of big stores in 
recent years. Dayton Hudson, which 





Lance Primis 
Touts task force 


newspapers after using the medium 
during test marketing of the product. 

“It’s now in 130 newspapers, and 
that is going to be a $15-million bill,” 
Primis said. “It’s [an example of] a 
mature category looking for new 
direction.” 

A wide variety of newspapers can 
benefit from the task force, Primis 
said. 

He noted that of the 216 newspa- 





“If you have a good special section or promotion 
coming up, consider Campbell’s,” he said. 





recently announced agreement to 
purchase Marshall Field’s, the big 
Midwestern department store chain, 
has been part of that trend. 

But chairman Macke said he 
believes that, although consolidation 
will leave the nation with “three or 
four” big chains, more retail stores 
will be built as new companies target 
market niches. 

There was also some positive news 
on a category that sometimes seems a 
lost cause, national advertising. 

In a report on the success of the 
Future of Advertising’s Sales Struc- 
ture Task Force, chairman Lance R. 
Primis noted that this brand-targeted 
sales effort has developed $23.5 mil- 
lion in revenue, often from companies 
which previously did little or no news- 
paper advertising. 

In an example of the potential for 
the project, Primis, president and 
general manager of the New York 
Times, noted that R.J. Reynolds has 
decided to use newspapers in its 
national rollout of the Vantage Light 
cigarette. 

Reynolds was persuaded to lean on 








pers receiving ads as part of the task 
force project, 100 had circulations 
under 50,000 — and 46 of those had 
circulations under 25,000. 

Primis said he wiil propose making 
the national advertising task force 
permanent when the NAB board 
meets in October. 

If the good news in national and 
retail advertising was, at the end, 
somewhat modest, the Campbell 
Soup decision to regionalize its 
marketing — and thus its choice of 
advertising media — was basically 
unalloyed good news. 

Campbell has divided the country 
into 20 regions that follow demo- 
graphic and psychographic, rather 
than geographic, lines. 

In fact, Baum says, the idea was 
largely inspired by a book written by a 
journalist, The Nine Nations of North 
America by Joel Garreau of the 
Washington Post. 

“Each regional manager has the 
independence to buy media in his 
area,” Baum said. 

And those regional managers are 
spending. 





When Campbell launched regional 
marketing in 1986, it gave the then 22 
regions a modest $5 million to spend. 

“In 1989-90, which we are in the 
middle of now, we will spend $91 
million in 20 regions,” Baum said. 

What Baum says he wants from 
newspapers — in addition, of course, 
to more demographic circulation 
reporting — is help in coordinating 
promotions. 

“If you have a good special section 
or promotion coming up, consider 
Campbell’s,” he said. 

Since Campbell does not use local 
advertising agencies, managers also 
need help in designing ads, “and even 
in the creative ideas,” Baum said. 


Globe and Mail ups 
equity in sales firm 


The Globe and Mail of Toronto, 
has increased its equity in Mackin 
Media of Los Angeles, an advertising 
sales organization, and plans a 
restructuring of its international 
advertising operations. 

In addition to increasing its equity 
in Mackin Media above the 25% 
acquired in 1988, the Globe and Mail 
said it will change the company’s 
name to Globe Media Inc. in the near 
future. 

Mackin Media has its headquarters 
in Los Angeles and currently has 
sales offices in Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Dallas, Chicago, Orlando and 
Hawaii, and it will be expanding its 
operations with the purchase of the 
Globe and Mail’s branch advertising 
office in New York. 

The Globe and Mail intends to con- 
vert its advertising offices in London 
and Hong Kong to Globe Media Inter- 
national branches and to open addi- 
tional Globe Media International 
offices in West Germany and Japan. 
Globe Media International is the 
international marketing division of 
the Globe and Mail and is the ad sales 
representative in Canada for the Wall 
Street Journal, the International Her- 
ald Tribune, the Washington Post, 
the Nihon Keizai Shimbun and other 
international publications. 

Mackin Media is the ad sales rep in 
the U.S. for the Globe and Mail and 
its magazines, as well as for the 
Financial Times of Canada and other 
publications. 


Sunday price raised 


The New Hampshire Sunday News 
of Manchester, has increased its 
single-copy price from $1 to $1.25. 
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We're helping NIE 
give Johnny a oul reason to read. 


4 


tee 


Why Johnny can’t read could be because he thinks 
he’s got better things to view. 


The good news is we can draw the video generation 
back to the power of the printed word through 
sponsorship of Newspaper in Education programs. 


That’s why Kruger is underwriting a significant 
portion of the NIE campaign with donations to 
schools through customers who offer these programs. 


The newspaper medium bridges the gap between 
textbook learning and the real world. The practical 
literacy newspapers provide also offers young 
minds the opportunity to develop a lasting sense 
of social and civic responsibility. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to spread 
the good word on the printed page. Call your 
Kruger sales representative for all the facts. 
Together we can reach a generation of Johnnys. 


@ Kruger 


We’re making news in newsprint technology. 


















Media exposure ends in resignation 


University system chancellor resigns after 


By M.L. Stein 


What began as media exposure of a 
closed-door action in which huge 
raises were given to the California 
State University system chancellor 
and top administrators has ended with 
the chancellor’s resignation. 

A tearful Chancellor W. Ann Rey- 
nolds announced her resignation at an 
emergency meeting of the board of 
trustees in Oakland on April 20 amid 
speculation that she was going to be 
fired. 


The trustees of the 20-campus orga- 
nization, the largest college system in 
the country, canceled the raises a day 
after a state Assembly committee 
voted unanimously to roll back 
“embarrassing” salary increases of 





media complained about closed-door meeting 


Executive Vice Chancellor Herbert 
Carter’s salary jumped 26% to 
$150,000; five vice chancellors got a 
24% jump, bringing their salaries to 
$145,000; and 20 presidents averaged 
17% raises, which elevated their sala- 
ries to $130,000 a year. 

The vice chancellors also were 
given new cars. Reynold’s raise was 
reportedly given to her by the chair of 
the board of trustees, Marianthi Lans- 
dale. Reynolds then authorized the 
boosts for the others. 

Their salaries, the trustees ruled, 
will now go up by 4.8%, the average 
received this year by faculty members 
whose leaders had protested the big 
increases for the administrators. 

The latter raises, which took effect 
Jan. 1 without public announcement, 





The secrecy surrounding the salary increments was 
lambasted by the California First Amendment 
Coalition, a media-supported group, which demanded 
that legal action be taken to revoke the raises. 





up to 43% to Reynolds, the system’s 
executive vice president, five vice 
chancellors and 20 campus presi- 
dents. 

Reynolds was given a 43% hike, 
boosting her annual salary to 
$195,000. 





were disclosed by the Los Angeles 
Times and the San Jose Mercury 
News. The increases subsequently 
generated wide media attention in the 
state. Newspapers also reported that 
Reynolds earned an extra $90,000 
last year by serving on corporate 








boards. 

Reynolds, dubbed by some as 
“Queen Ann,” ducked press inter- 
views since the story of the salary 
increases broke last December. 

The Mercury News reported that 
she did return or respond to requests 
for interviews during that period. 

The secrecy surrounding the salary 
increments was lambasted by the 
California First Amendment Coali- 
tion, a media-supported group, which 
demanded that legal action be taken 
to revoke the raises. 

Following Reynolds’ resignation 
coalition president Me! Opotowsky, 
senior managing editor of the Press- 
Enterprise in Riverside, issued this 
statement: “These actions — the 
reversal of the enormous raises and 
the resignation of the chancellor — 
underscore, as no rhetoric could ever 
do, the necessity of keeping the publ- 
ic’s confidence in public institutions 
by doing the public’s business in pub- 
lic. As such, these actions are a sin- 
gular victory for the California First 
Amendment Coalition and for the 
public. 

“The board members were espe- 
cially incensed by the fact that their 
employees, these executives, kept 
important matters from them. I hope 
that the board members will be just as 
sensitive to the needs of their — the 
public’s — right to know what is 
going on.” 

















Stock repurchase 


Directors of Knight-Ridder Inc. 
have authorized the repurchase of 3 
million shares of common stock, 
bringing to 4.5 million the number of 
shares authorized for repurchase as 
part of the company’s policy to keep 4 
million to 5 million shares open -for 
repurchase. The company has about 
51 million shares outstanding. 


Post runs briefs 


To increase the number of stories it 
canrun, the New York Post now has a 
page of metropolitan briefs and a fac- 
ing page of national/international 
briefs in its main news section. 





In addition, the paper has stopped 
running full tables of stock prices to 
make room for financial capsules pro- 
viding more varied information. 


NYC monthly bows 


The Village Beat recently debuted 
in New York City’s Greenwich Vil- 
lage. The monthly will cover commu- 
nity and world news, and wii! include 
an arts and entertainment guide and 
an events calendar. 


FCC OKs license 


The Federal Communications 
Commission has granted Multimedia 
Inc. a license to operate radio station 








WORD-AM in Spartanburg, S.C. 


Multimedia had announced its 
intention to acquire the station in July 
1989, but FCC approval of the license 
had been delayed pending review of a 
petition from a local citizens commit- 
tee. 


Joint venture set up 


The New York-based marketing 
research firm Audits & Surveys has 
established a joint venture with 
Totum Communications in Toronto 
to engage in media research and con- 
sulting for Canadian communications 
companies. The venture will retain 
the name Totum Communications. 
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At Lesher Communications our 
and 23 CNPA awards prove 


Before you start to paint a picture, 
you need a vision. At Lesher Communica- 
tions, our vision comes from listening to 
the readers. 

They told us that local news was the 
most important. They’re also interested in 
the topics that reflect their changing 
lifestyles -- the family -- health and fitness 
-- learning and technology -- weekend 
activities and entertainment. And they 
told us that packaging is important, too. 

We listened. Then our editorial staff 
translated this vision into print. Now local 
news leads off the front section along 


ee 


with regional and state coverage, while 
world and national news moves to the 
second section. A daily feature section 
and a sports section round out the paper, 
which is packaged with lots of color, 
graphics, “breakouts” and indexes. 

Are we succeeding? A 29% circulation 
gain in the last four years demonstrates 
that we are meeting reader needs as never 
before. Now, our peers have also recog- 
nized our efforts. 

In February, the California Newspaper 
Publishers Association presented three 
awards for General Excellence to Lesher 
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Communications: First Place went to the 
Contra Costa Times as the best large daily 
newspaper in California. The Valley 
Times. received Second Place among mid- 
sized dailies and the Pittsburg Post 
Dispatch was awarded First Place among 
small dailies. Lesher Communications 
received a total of 23 awards. 

But our painting is not finished. To 
attain even higher quality, we are invest- 
ing in the latest technologies, from MacllIs 
to create color ads to a color pagination 
system. Next year, our new plant and 
Goss Colorliner presses will allow us to 














deliver full-color newspapers to our 
readers every day. 

So, thank you, Dean Lesher, for giving 
us the canvas. More innovations and new 
ideas are coming as we work to master 
the art of listening. 


1989 California Newspaper 
Publishers Association Awards 

Contra Costa Times 

First Place-General Excellence 

First Place-Best Feature Photo 

First Place-Best Lifestyle Coverage 

Valley Times 

First Place-Best Local Columnist 
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First Place-Best Graphic Presentation 
Second Place-General Excellence 
Second Place-Best Front Page 

West County Times 

Second Place-Sports Coverage 

Post Dispatch 

First Place-General Excellence 

First Place-Best Editorial Page 

First Place-Best Front Page 

First Place-Best Graphic Presentation 
First Place-Best Photo Essay 

Second Place-Best Sports Photos 
Second Place-Best Photo Journalism 
Daily Ledger 

First Place-Best Agricultural Coverage 
First Place-Best Front Page 


vision comes from the readers 
we’re mastering the art. 


First Place-Best Photo Essay 

Second Place-Photo Journalism 
Contra Costa Sun 

Second Place-Best Spot News Photo 
Brentwood News 

First Place-Best Graphic Presentation 
First Place-Best Photo Essay 

Second Place-Best Writing/Small Circ. 


fa] Lesher 
Communications 


2640 Shadelands Dr., Walnut Creek, CA 94598 
Publishing Newspapers, Direct Mail, Shoppers & 
Magazines in the San Francisco Bay Area 
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Bos Casey has joined Lesher Com- 
munications, Walnut Creek, Calif. , as 
design director for four daily 
newspapers — the Contra Costa 
Times, the Valley Times, West 
County Times and San Ramon Valley 
Times. 

Casey will oversee the newly cre- 
ated design desk, a department 
including three page designers and 
three editorial artists. The new posi- 
tion is considered of special impor- 
tance during the next year as the com- 
pany anticipates publishing full-color 
newspapers by early 1991. 

A graduate of the University of 
Missouri, Casey subsequently 
worked for the Jackson (Miss.) Clar- 
ion-Ledger for a year and then was 
with the St. Petersburg Times in edit- 
ing posts and designer for the front 
page and A section. 


* * * 


CARL CROTHERS is newly promoted 
to assistant managing editor of the 
Tampa Tribune and BRUCE WITWER, 
assistant metro editor, is replacing 
Crothers as metro editor. 

Also, DAVID HARDIN, senior news 
analyst for the Tribune, was named 
news editor, succeeding JIM HEAD. 

Crothers joined the Tribune in 
August 1982 as a reporter and has held 
several other editing positions. Wit- 
wer, a 26-year veieran with the Tri- 
bune, earlier was managing editor of 
the Tampa Times. 

* * * 


Coverage of Eastern Europe is 
being expanded by Newsweek maga- 
zine with the opening of a Warsaw 
bureau this September. A Berlin 
office was opened in March. 

ANDREW NAGOESKI, currently 
Washington correspondent, will 
become chief of the bureau. He has 
served as chief in Bonn, Rome, Mos- 
cow and Hong Kong bureaus. 





TOM WASELESKI, state editor of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette since 1985, 
has been promoted to an associate 
editor and becomes a member of the 
editorial board. 

In charge of the newspaper's capital 
bureaus in Harrisburg and Washing- 
ton, D.C., he also has been managing 
The Pennsylvania Poll, the paper’s 
public opinion survey and analysis. 


Prior to Pittsburgh, Waseleski was 
with the Beaver County Times as a 
features writer, editorial writer and 
investigative reporter. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Pittsburgh and 
a past president of the local chapter of 
the Society of Professional Journalists. 





MANNY CRUZ has joined the San 
Diego Daily Transcript as news editor 
after spending 20 years at The Califor- 
nian, El Cajon, where he worked as a 
reporter, city editor and news editor. 

. s 


At the Bradenton (Fla.) Herald, 
DAVE LABELL, most recently retail 
advertising manager, has been named 
promotions and marketing services 
manager. He will oversee advertising 
artist, media coordinator, special sec- 
tions writer and community events 
coordinator positions. 

Also, BoB HryYCYK moved to 
LaBell’s former post. He has held 
retail advertising management posi- 
tions at the Detroit Free Press and 
Chesapeake Publishing Company, 
Easton, Md., and was owner of Print- 
ing Professionals, Bradenton. 

JEAN ESTEBAN O’HARA is now com- 
mercial print sales representative, 
replacing RUSTY RUSSELL, who 
retired in December. O’Hara has 
been in retail advertising sales. 





LEE DIRKS & ASSOCIATES 


Lee Dirks 


Owen Van Essen 


Norm McMullin 


We specialize in assisting owners in exploring and negotiating 
the sale of their daily newspapers or non-daily newspaper groups. 
185 Oakland, Suite 210, Birmingham, Michigan 48009 
313-646-4230 





The Journal of Commerce has 
named JOHN L. MURPHY national 
sales manager in a promotion from 
maritime display advertising manager 
since joining the paper in 1986. He 
continues as sales manager for the 
New York metropolitan maritime 
community. 

Promoted to the new position of 
manager, special projects, is GARY 
W. ZWETCHKENBAUM. He has been 
advertising sales manager for a vari- 
ety of the paper’s coverage, including 
energy, rail, communications and 
futures markets. 

* * * 

BETHANY MOTT has been named 
manager of the Orlando Sentinel’s 
marketing division publication ser- 
vices department. 

Mott was promoted from public 
services/merchandising coordinator 
in the same department which 
recently was known as public ser- 
vices. 

Before joining the Sentinel in 
March 1987, Mott worked two years 
as production manager for British 
Museum Publications and a year in 
the same post for Quarto Publica- 
tions, London. 

* * * 

MICHAEL F. KILLIAN, advertising 
director of the Meriden (Conn.) Rec- 
ord Co., publisher of the Record- 
Journal, was elected to the board of 
directors at the annual meeting March 
5. He was named a vice president of 
the company in 1985. 

Also, TIMOTHY RYAN, circulation 
director for the newspaper, was 
named a vice president of the com- 
pany. He joined the paper in 1977 as a 
district manager for circulation and 
was promoted to his current post in 
1987. 
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Jim Fredericks 


JIM FREDERICKS was recently 
named sales and marketing director of 
the new Inland Valley Daily Bulletin 
in Ontario, Calif. 

The newspaper was established on 
April 30 when the Daily Report 
(Ontario) and Progress Bulletin 
(Pomona) were merged into an all-day 
publication. 

Fredericks had been marketing and 
promotion director of Donrey Media 
Group’s Las Vegas Review Journal 
for the past four years and prior to 
that spent 10 years with the Fresno 
(Calif.) Bee. 

* * 

Dow Jones & Company Inc., has 
elected IRVINE O. HOCKADAY Jr., 
president and chief executive officer 
of Hallmark Cards Inc., to its board of 
directors. He also is a director of Ford 
Motor Co. 

Hockaday, who was graduated 
from the University of Michigan Law 
School in 1961, practiced law in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and is a former presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of 
Kansas City Southern Industries Inc. 

* * * 

Mort STERN, 64, a former manag- 
ing editor of the Denver Post and for 
the past five years chairman of the 
Department of Journalism and Mass 
Communications at the University of 
Northern Colorado in Greeley, is 
retiring at the end of August. Earlier 
in his career he was editorial page 
editor and assistant to the publisher of 
the Post. 

Stern will continue as president of 
Colorado Citizens for Open Govern- 
ment, a public issues committee 
formed to place an open meetings 
amendment in the state’s constitution. 

He also has been dean of the School 
of Communication at the University 
of Alabama and the School of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Colorado 
and is a former Nieman Fellow at 
Harvard University, and holds a 
Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Denver. 





Robert S. Gallagher 


SANDRA N. DOMENICO has been 
named promotion manager of the 
Rocky Mountain News, Denver. 

She joined the paper in 1979 and 
worked in circulation promotion and 
marketing services and has been pro- 
motion assistant since 1985. 

A native of Colorado, Domenico 
attended Metro State College and 
Regis College, majoring in journalism 
and marketing. 


* * * 


ROBERT S. GALLAGHER is the newly 
appointed editor and operations man- 
ager of the Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe- 
Times. 

He will assist DAviD E. McCOL- 
LUM, vice president and chief oper- 
ating officer, in formulating and 
implementing the company’s 
strategic planning process in addition 
to supervising the news department. 

A New Jersey native, Gallagher has 
been a senior editor at papers and 
magazines in New York, Connecti- 
cut, Michigan, and Wisconsin and is a 
former president of the Wisconsin 
Associated Press group and a fre- 
quent lecturer at the American Press 
Institute in Reston, Va. 


* * * 


JOE MEYER, a dean of Illinois 
sportswriting, is switching to a news- 
side job after 26 years as sports editor 
of the Edwardsville Intelligencer. 

Replacing Meyer in sports is BILL 
TUCKER, who leaves the Monmouth 
(Ill.) Review-Atlas, where he has been 
editor. 

Meyer is now regional editor of the 
Intelligencer and in charge of cover- 
age of several towns and rural areas in 
central, northern, and eastern Madi- 
son County and southern Macoupin 
County. 

In 1989, Meyer’s section won for 
best sports coverage in the Illinois 
Press Association Better Newspaper 
contest and he was named best sports 
columnist by the Associated Press. 


— NEWSPEOPLE EDITOR 
LENORA WILLIAMSON 


The New York Times Company has 
appointed five senior corporate 
executives as vice presidents of the 
company. 

The announcement was made by 
ARTHUR OCHS SULZBERGER, chair- 
man and chief executive officer, fol- 
lowing a board meeting at the Gwin- 
nett (Ga.) Daily News, which is 
owned by the company. 

The new corporate vice presidents 
are: STEPHEN GOLDEN, director of 
operations for the Forest Products 
Group; LESLIE MARDENBOROUGH, 
director of corporate personnel; Gor- 
DON MADENICA, planning director; 
THOMAS H. NIED, tax director; and 
SOLOMON B. WATSON IV, general 
counsel. 


* * # 


STEPHEN P. KIERNAN, formerly edi- 
torial writer and reporter for The 
Daily Iowan, lowa City, moved to 
assistant city editor/business editor of 
the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press. 

Also, CHRISTOPHER E. WILLIS, pre- 
viously an editorial cartoonist for the 
Derry (N.H.) News, joined the Free 
Press as a graphic artist. 








A great news source, 
job-hunting guide and 
advertiser prospect list. 


@ 4,000 major companies 

@ 1,050 associations 

@ 150 Federal Gov. Depts. 

One-half introductory price to E&P readers. 
Only $55. 

Geographical index. Companies also 
grouped by 37 industries. Listings include IR, 
employee communications, community rela- 
tions, corporate advertising, and government 
relations contacts. Reporting lines and budgets. 
16th year of publication. 416 pages. 

Send $55 ($59.54 if N.Y. resident) tothe J.R. 
O'Dwyer Co., 271 Madison Ave., New York, NY 
10016. 212/679-2471. Fax order: 212/683-2750. 
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OBITUARIES 








WILLIAM L. ADAMS, 53, an adver- 
tising sales manager for the Journal of 
Commerce in New York City the past 
three years, died Feb. 17 at his home. 

He had been a sales executive with 
K.K.L. Kangaroo Lines in Saddle 
Brook and also was a chief warrant 
officer with the U.S. Coast Guard 
Reserves for the past 23 years. 


* * * 


GILBERT CHARLES BOYLE, 73, who 
was with the Boston Herald for 35 
years and at the time of his death was 
with a cable news company in New 
York City, died April 2, in Concord 
(Mass.) Hospital. 

He also was working as a consul- 
tant for the Concord Business Maga- 
zine. While with the Herald he was a 
circulation manager for Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. 

* * * 


ROBERT LAMONT CHASE, 85, who 
started his career in the °20s at the 
Denver Express which merged with 
the Rocky Mountain News in 1926, 
died March 15 in the Manor Care 
Nursing Center. He retired in 1973. 

Chase wrote a column in 1945-1973 
and was promoted through the ranks 
to associate editor. With four other 
reporters and copy editors, he 
founded Local 74 of the Denver 
Newspaper Guild in 1936. 

In 1928, he married reporter Mary 
Coyle, who left the newspaper busi- 
ness to raise a family and write plays. 
Her most popular characters were 
those of Elwood P. Dowd and his 
companion, Harvey, the invisible 
rabbit. The play, titled “Harvey,” 
won the 1945 Pulitzer Prize. 


* * 


VERNON DAviIs, 65, former editor of 
the Hagerstown Morning Herald and 
later publisher of the Maryland 
Cracker Barrel magazine, died April | 
of a heart attack at Washington 
County Hospital in Hagerstown. 

He was with the Morning Herald in 
1942-60 and then became public rela- 
tions director at Fairchild Industries 
and Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg. 


NEVA L. THOMAS FLEMING, 69, for- 
mer managing editor of the Paoli 
(Ind.) News-Republican died Feb. 8. 

She had been a correspondent for 
the Indianapolis Star and a free-lance 
writer for the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal and its magazine, and several 
other Indiana papers. 


* * * 


ALAN B. GILLON, 56, managing edi- 
tor and later Sunday editor of the 
Plattsburgh (N.Y.) Press-Republi- 
can, died March 27 after a year’s 
battle with cancer. 


He graduated from Emory Univer- 
sity in 1958 and by then had launched 
his career as anewsmanat the Atlanta 
Constitution. Gillon joined the 
Savannah News-Press in 1963 and 
moved to the Tampa Times for four 
years until he was lured back to the 
Press-Republican by Lee Lapensohn, 
then the editor. 

Gillon was managing editor until 
1976 when he went back to Atlanta 
briefly and returned to the Press- 
Republican as Sunday editor. He 
wrote a column for the Sunday paper 
and a “Trivial Bits” feature but ill 
health forced him to adopt a dimin- 
ished schedule before assuming 
duties as special projects editor. 


* * * 


FRANK SAN HAMEL, 84, a retired 
Chicago Daily News artist, died 
March 26 at his North Side home. He 
retired in 1976 after 40 years with the 
paper. 

Born in Austria, he joined the Daily 
News as a copyboy after graduating 
from high school and attending the 
Academy of Fine Arts at night. 


Hamel left the Daily News after a 
year and worked at the Newark Eve- 
ning News and several other papers 
before joining a Chicago detective 
agency in 1930. He returned to art in 
1937 and helped draw the Daily News 
comic strio, “Dan Dunn, Detective.” 
When the Chicago Sun began publi- 
cation, he joined its art department 
and in two years rejoined the Daily 
News, remaining until his retirement. 


WILSON G. INGRAHAM, 71, retired 
Associated Press photographer with 
42 years of service, died March 8 in 
the Lower Bucks County Hospital, 
Bristol, Pa. 

A Navy pilot during World War II, 
he rejoined the news service in 
Washington in 1945 and transferred to 
Harrisburg, Pa., in 1949 and then to 
Philadelphia. He retired in 1983. 


* * * 


JANE D. KEET, 87, retired editorial 
staff member of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Evening News, died Feb. 8 at the 
Bethany Village Nursing Home, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


* * 


JOHN MAZzioTTA, 73, who retired 
as chief photographer of the Dallas 
Times Herald in 1979, died Nov. 15 in 
Baylor University Medical Center, 
Dallas, of a blood disorder. 

He was a photographer in the Army 
Air Corps during World War II and 
then was with the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram and the Dallas Morning 
News before joining the Times Herald 
staff. 

* * * 


DHIMITR!I NIKOLLA, 73, a 49-year 
editor of Lira, an Albanian newspaper 
he founded in South Boston in 1941, 
died Feb. 4. Most recently biweekly, 
Lira is considered the oldest continu- 
ally published Albanian paper in the 
United States. 


* * * 


WILLIAM PAUL WIGHAM, 95, who 
was in the printing business 80 years, 
died March 30 in Holyoke, Mass. 

He learned the trade by working on 
a Mahnomen (Minn.) weekly newspa- 
per owned by his father. 

He then worked for the Phelps 
Publishing Co. and retired as a rep- 
resentative of the Intertype Publish- 
ing Co. and ran the Plain Talk Press, 
serving the Springfield area for 30 
years. 

Wigham recently was recognized 
by the International Typographical 
Union as a 70-year member. 








beverage print, broadcast and promo- 
tional advertising. 


“It has been proven repeatedly and 
unequivocally that alcohol advertis- 
ing is not the cause of alcohol abuse, 


Alcohol ad labeling refuted by the AAF 


The American Advertising Federa- 
tion has refuted legislation introduced 
by Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) and 
Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) 
for mandatory rotational warning 
labels and messages in alcoholic 


and to burden it and quite possibly 
eradicate it with cumbersome warn- 
ing messages is completely inappro- 
priate and illogical,” AAF senior vice 
president/government relations 
Wally Snyder commented. 
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It just ain’t so, Joe. 

In America, no one 
forces you to subscribe to UPI. 
So we're growing by offering some 
of the most innovative services in 
the news business today. 

Like CustomStocks/2000, for 
example. We know Wall Street isn’t 
one of your favorite topics, but 
capitalist financial editors appreciate 
the freedom and flexibility that 
only UPI gives them. 

Photo editors think UPI News- 
Pictures delivers more vital images 
than a spy satellite. And when 





“ONE NEWS SOURCE anything imporant 
IS ENOUGH.’ 


is said in Washington, 
* UPI Federal News Service 
subscribers have the full text, faster 
than you can say “KGB.” 

Joe, in the era of glasnost, you'll 
be pleased to learn that UPI is not a 
totalitarian news service. 

Thanks to our unbundled policy, 
you only pay for the services you 
need and use. 

And you don’t have to sign up 
for the whole Five Year Plan. UPI’s 
flexible contracts are tailored to fit 
your operating needs. 


— Joseph Stalin, media czar 


We also build loyalty by treating 
our valued customers right. Our 
editorial staff actually listens to and 
acts on subscriber requests for 
coverage. 

Are you listening, Joe? 

If you are, call 1-800-UPI-8870 
and find out more. The truth will 
set you free. 


WIRE iNTO 
THE FUTURE. 








Rare newspaper arrangement 
Two working mothers to share food editor’s post temporarily 


In a rare newspaper arrangement, 
two working mothers are job-sharing 
to fill temporarily the position of food 
editor at the Contra Costa Times in 
Northern California. 

Free-lance writers Carol Ashimine 
and Maureen Reynolds will edit the 
Wednesday food section for the 
Times, Valley Times, San Ramon 
Valley Times edition and the West 


Once a trademark, 





County Times, all Lesher Communi- 
cations Inc. newspapers. They are 
taking the place of Deborah Byrd 
McCaskey, who is on a six-month 
maternity leave. 

Christina Gray, a spokeswoman for 
LCI, said the chain is one of a 
growing number of companies per- 
mitting job-sharing on a case-by-case 
basis. 


not always a trademark. 


They were once proud trademarks, now 
they’re just names. They failed to take 
precautions that would have helped them 
have a long and prosperous life. 


We need your help to stay out of there. 
Whenever you use our name, please use it 
as a proper adjective in conjunction with 
our products and services: e.g., Xerox 


ESCALATO 


copiers or Xerox financial services. And 
never as a verb: “to Xerox” in place of “to 
copy,’ or as a noun: “Xeroxes” in place of 
“copies.” 


With your help and a precaution or two on 
our part, it’s “Once the Xerox trademark, 
always the Xerox trademark?” 


Team Xerox. We document the world. 


- 
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“Women shouldn’t have to make a 
choice between making a living and 
being a good mother,” said Ashimine, 
mother of three children, ages seven, 
11, and 13. “I consider our arrange- 
ment with Lesher Communications a 
good sign for working mothers.” 

Ashimine is a former home eco- 


nomist with the Wine Institute in San 
Francisco, and also has worked for 
Botsford Ketchum Inc., now Ketchum 
Public Relations, in San Francisco, 
where she was vice president until 
she left in 1979 to free-lance. 


Reynolds has been an account 
supervisor with the Ogilvy and 
Mather public relations firm in San 
Francisco as a recipe tester, ghost 
writer and food stylist. She is the 
mother of a one-year-old son. 

Reynolds, who had known Ashi- 
mine slightly, approached her about 
going to LCI with a job-sharing pro- 
posal. 

Personnel director Gail Cutler liked 
the idea and they were hired. 

Although the arrangement is the 
first for LCI, Cutler views job-sharing 
as acompromise the group will under- 
take again. 

“By and large, companies are still 
reluctant to encourage job-sharing 
and some positions just not suited to 
it,” Cutler observed, “but corpora- 
tions are going to have to be more 


creative and flexible in the future 
because the job pool is diminishing. 

“I think we’re typical of most com- 
panies at this point. We’re experi- 
menting with job-sharing, flex-time 
and part-time requests in order to 
retain employees who are highly val- 
ued and motivated.” 

Cutler noted that LCI does not cre- 
ate positions for people to share. 

“It’s to accommodate someone’s 
skills we don’t want to lose,” she 
explained. 

Ashimine and Reynolds, who will 
split a salary down the middle, 
asserted the arrangement also bene- 
fits management. 

“They’re getting a good bargain,” 
said Ashimine. “I think managers 
need to know how many ways they 
make out on the deal, too. When one 
employee calls in sick or needs time 
off, you’ ve got an instant replacement 
who knows exactly where to pick up 
the ball. Not one day of work has to be 
lost, and, because we’re happier, we 
tend to work even more productively 
when we’re here.” 
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THE OPERATIONS 
BOTTLENECK 


In our opinion, newspapers that zone will run headlong 
into an operations bottleneck. Before publishers decide to 
zone or to add more zones, they must answer a key question: 
Do current operations provide the means and the produc- 
tion capacity necessary to seize the competitive advantage of 
zoning? This is the operations challenge. 

In any newspaper operation, there is a pool of man- 
hours available to perform the necessary work. This pool rep- 
resents the capacity of a newspaper’s operations. It limits the 
volume of products, pages, advertisements, and news that 
newspapers can produce. 

As a newspaper begins producing zoned products with its 
current operations, it will reach its first operational challenge: 
Its pool of available man-hours will be rapidly consumed. 

According to a Special Report in presstime, the journal 
of the American Newspaper Publishers Association (March 
1990), more and more newspapers are zoning. In fact, "the 
practice of zoning became pervasive, at least among large 
and medium-size papers, in the 1980s.” Furthermore, the 
report goes on to say that many newspapers “are looking to 
expand their zoning.” 

One newspaper cited in the presstime report, The Tampa 
Tribune, produces 79 zoned products a week covering 169 
communities. The St. Petersburg Times meets its rival’s com- 
petition by producing 14 zoned products each week. These 
newspapers produce a large number of pages each week — 
and the numbers are growing. 

Add another factor to the equation: Zoning results in a 
disproportionate explosion in the volume of publication-pro- 
duced, or pub-set, display ads. This occurs because zoning is 
targeted at smaller, part-run retail advertisers that rely primar- 
ily on the newspapers to create their advertising material. 

According to the presstime report, 40 percent of the ad- 
vertising linage in the Los Angeles Times is part-run. The 
Times currently produces four regionally zoned editions 
each day, in addition to five zoned sections that run less fre- 
quently each week. 

Because of the rapid increase in the number of pages 
and pub-set ads produced each week, the pool of available 
man-hours quickly disappears; newspaper operations become 
hard-pressed to provide the additional capacity required to 
meet these increased volumes. 

And, what happens when executive man- 
agement sees that zoning is succeeding? They 
will ask for more. 


© Eastman Kodak Company, 1990 


BULX 


PUBLISHING SYSTEMS 


For example, The Patriot Ledger of Quincy, Mass., a 
zoning pioneer, typically produces four zones six days a 
week, or approximately 192 zoned pages per week. 

What happens if management decides to add just two 
more zones? The resulting zoned products would now total 
288 pages per week. The result? Page production volume in- 
creases by 96 pages per week. Production volume of pub-set 
ads will increase significantly as well. 

In this example, the volume of work may now overtake 
the operational capacity required to produce the increased 
number of pages. 

How is a production manager going to cope with this 
page count explosion? Some are increasing efficiency by cross- 
training personnel and by preparing or printing sections in ad- 
vance. Some are boosting capacity through use of overtime. 

Once these alternatives have been exhausted, however, 
newspaper production reaches the upper limit of capacity. 
Production efficiency and the use of overtime have already 
been maximized. 

e How do these operations proceed to the next level? 

e How do they add even more zoned products? 

e What alternatives are available to operations? 

There are only two alternatives: Hire more people . . . or 
employ electronic pagination. 

We believe that hiring more workers is not the long- 
term solution. One reason that newspapers originally pur- 
chased front-end systems was to reduce their expensive 
labor forces. Hiring more people to support zoning, there- 
fore, is a step backward. 

Additionally, the physical operation itself — a composing 
room the size of a city block, as cited in the presstime report 
— becomes the bottleneck. Throwing more bodies at the 
problem will only make matters worse. 

Finally, the more newspapers zone, the more complex 
their operations will become. The complexity of managing 
and tracking news and advertising copy and layouts across 
multiple zones and editions, while taking color and other 
production considerations into account, becomes the pro- 
verbial straw that breaks the camel's back. This issue is so 
important that we will devote our next installment of “In Our 
Opinion” exclusively to the nightmare of complexity in 
zoning. 

In our opinion, there is only one long-term 
solution to the operations challenge: cost- 
effective electronic pagination systems. 























Gannett Foundation to sell its Gannett Co. stock 


Says it will seek investments with higher returns; 
its 10% stake is worth over $500 million 


The Gannett Foundation, the 
largest single shareholder in Gannett 
Co. Inc., voted to put up for sale its 
10% stake — worth over $500 
million — and to seek investments 
with higher returns. 

The unanimous vote by the founda- 
tion’s trustees, including foundation 
chairman and retired Gannett Co. 
chairman Allen H. Neuharth, was 
announced in Los Angeles as E&P 
went to press April 25. It was a day 
before Gannett’s annual shareholders’ 
meeting in Beverly Hills and eight 
days after Gannett, blaming “the 
poorest advertising environment in 
almost 20 years,” announced its 
smallest quarterly profit increase in 
years on lower revenue. 

Neuharth and current Gannett 
president and chief executive Charles 
Overby, also a foundation trustee, in 
a joint statement expressed confi- 
dence in the media and Gannett “in 
this decade,” but said Internal 
Revenue Service regulations requir- 





ing foundations to pay out 5% of their 
assets annually “force us to seek 
higher income than common-stock 
dividends pay.” 

The trustees authorized the hiring 
of an investment banking company to 
negotiate the sale of its 15.9 million 
shares, worth $566 million that day 
but up to $900 million in stronger 
markets. 

“Within the limits of our fiduciary 
responsibility, we would prefer a 
transaction that puts the block in the 
hands of the Gannett Company or an 
employee stock-ownership plan,” the 
foundation said, “but our financial 
advisers will explore all alterna- 
tives.” 

The Washington, D.C.-based 
foundation, the nation’s biggest 
newspaper foundation, was estab- 
lished in 1935 by Gannett founder 
Frank Gannett. It spent $30 million on 
grants, programs and operations last 
year. 

It hopes with more income to 





expand its programs in education, lit- 
eracy and journalism. 

The trustees, who met in conjunc- 
tion with the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association’s annual con- 
vention in Los Angeles, include such 
former top Gannett executives as 
John E. Heselden, John C. Quinn, 
and Paul Miller. 





Washington Post 
runs color photo 


The Washington Post recently 
published a four-color photo on its 
front page for the first time in about 20 
years. 

Characterized as an experiment, 
the paper said whether four-color art 
appears on the front page again would 
be determined by a number of factors, 
including whether top editors thought 
it added or detracted from the page’s 
news content. 








ANNOUNCING 


media organizations in the United States. Funding for 
the program has been provided by private and public 


A Two-Month Working Fellowship In 
West Germany for American Journalists 


The Center for Foreign Journalists (CFJ) and the 
Association of Young Journalists of West Germany 
(IJP) is administering a first-time ever program for 
seven young American journalists from the print and 
broadcast media to spend two months working at a 
West German newspaper covering international and 


local affairs. The program begins Aug. 1 in Washington. 


Application is open to any American journalist, 
regardless of gender or race, between the ages of 21 
and 31, working for a newspaper, news magazine, 
television station, radio station or news agency. Each 
fellow will receive a $4,000 stipend to cover basic 
expenses. 


donors in the Federal Republic of Germany and private 
foundations in the United States. 








APPLICATION DEAD:INE: MAY 21 


This opportunity is being offered as part of the Arthur F. 


Burns Fellowship, which annually provides for 10 West 
German journalists to work for two months at news 


TO APPLY: 


Applications should be sent to: 


Center for Foreign Journalists 
11690-A Sunrise Valley Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 
(Tel. 703-620-5984 * FAX 703-620-6790) 


The application should include: 


1. A brief letter from the applicant as to why he/she 
should be selected,* including agreement to adhere 
to the general guidelines of the program. 


2. An up-to-date curriculum vitae and photograph. 


3. A letter of recommendation from the supervising 
editor, with agreement that the applicant will be 
freed from regular duties during the exchange period. 





*Proficiency in the German language is not a prerequisite, but will 
be regarded favorably in the selection process. 
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ITS GETTING A LOT HARDER 
To AVOID SUITS. | 
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MAKE SURE YOU'RE PROTECTED 
WITH LIBEL INSURANCE FROM MUTUAL. 

These days, there's no smooth sailing where libel litiga- 
tion is concerned. Some of the dangers are obvious; but 
others are hidden beneath the surface of a seemingly 
innocent story. And before you have time to change 
course, that story has developed into a libel suit that 
might sink your paper. 

Since you can't always predict in advance which stories 
will generate a libel suit, it's imperative that you protect 
yourself with libel insurance. And for more than twenty- 
five years, the Mutual Insurance Company of Hamilton, 
Bermuda, has been providing newspapers throughout 
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the United States, Canada, and the Caribbean with the 
financial protection they need to endure lengthy and 
expensive libel suits. 

Mutual protects ANPA-member publications with 
libel insurance policies that provide punitive damage 
coverage across the United States. A policy from Mutual 
pays up to 15 million dollars per occurrence, rather 
than an annual aggregate. With low deductibles to mini- 
mize your loss, libel insurance from Mutual is your best 
protection against the hidden and unpredictable dangers 
of libel litigation. 

For more information, please contact Mutual at the 
address and phone number below. 


The Mutual Insurance Company 
Of Hamilton, Bermuda 





PO. Box 1179, Hamilton 5, Bermuda * (809) 292-7633 » FAX (809) 295-7562 » Send all mail via OVERSEAS AIRMAIL 











By Susan A. Graham 


The beginnings of the American 
news tradition should be duly noted 
and celebrated. Among newspaper 
history cognoscenti, however, there 
is no complete agreement over which 
publication should be honored as the 
firstborn. 

Three publications could be consid- 
ered: The Present State of the New- 
English Affairs (1689); Publick 
Occurrences, Both Foreign and 
Domestick (1690); and the Boston 
News-Letter (1704). The choice con- 
troversy centers around exactly what 
it takes to be a genuine newspaper. 

Newspaper scholar Eric W. Allen 
listed the following guidelines for 
establishing periodicity in print: 

(1) It must be published at least 
once a week. 

(2) It must be produced by 
mechanical means (to, distinguish it 
from the handwritten “news let- 
ters”). 

(3) It must be available to anyone 
willing to pay the price, regardless of 
class or special interests. 

(4) It must print anything of interest 
to a general public, as contrasted with 
some of the religious and business 
publications. 

(5) It must have an appeal to a pub- 
lic of ordinary literary skill. 

(6) It must be timely, or at least 
relatively so in light of technical 
development. 

(7) It must have stability. 

Although Allen first offered these 
guidelines in an article which 
appeared in the 1930 Journalism 
Quarterly, they still represent the 
standard which many authorities use 
today. 

The Present State of the New- 
English Affairs appeared in Novem- 
ber of 1689 in Boston. It was pub- 
lished only one time, and the fact that 
it had no exact date of issue, and no 
volume number, would seem to indi- 
cate that it was not intended as a 
regular publication. Most scholars 
place this publication in the “pre- 
newspaper” category, in the broad- 
side tradition. (Broadsides were one- 
time publications devoted to some 





(Graham is vice president for public 
relations of the Neiman Group, an 
advertising agency in Harrisburg, Pa. 

This is the second in a series of arti- 
cles reprinted from Media History 
Digest, a twice-a-year publication 
issued by Editor & Publisher.) 
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John Campbell’s first “regular” 
paper in 1704. 


major news event such as a hanging or 
a proclamation.) 

The entire “issue” was printed, as 
broadsides were, on one side. The 
news was solely devoted to develop- 
ments in England concerning New 
England’s efforts to obtain new char- 
ters from the king. The content con- 
sisted of two letters from Increase 
Mather, a public newsletter, and an 
order from King William. 

The publication is included in many 
newspaper history citations because 
it looked like the front page of a con- 
temporary English newspaper and 
because it serves to “complete the 
record” of the start of American 
newspapers. 


Support for the Present State’s 
critical role in the beginnings of 
American newspapers comes from a 
1911 scholarly work on newspaper 
history by Lyman Weeks and Edwin 
Bacon. Right in the front plate of the 
book it says: 


An Historic Digest of the Colonial 
Press — “Being a Citation of All Items 
of Personal and Historic Reference 
Relating to American Affairs of the 
Provincial Period Beginning with the 
Appearance of the Present State of 
New-English Affairs, 1689, Publick 
Occurrences, Both Foreign and 
Domestick, 1690, and the First Issue 
of the Boston Newsletter, 1704, and 





Three papers compete for firstborn honors 


Ending with the Close of the Revolu- 
tion.” 

The authors go on to give Present 
State credit for being the first publica- 
tion in the colonies of a purely domes- 
tic news character. While they stop 
short of calling it a newspaper, prefer- 
ring the term “precursor” of a news- 
paper, Weeks and Bacon acknowl- 
edge: 

“Whether or not it is entitled to be 
recognized as a newspaper and, 
therefore, the first in the English Col- 
onies in America, has ever been a 
controversy among students.” 

They go on to list scholars who 
considered Present State the first 
American Newspaper and those who 
disagreed: Charles Evans (1903); 
George Sargent (1905) were among 
the “pro.” Those considering it a pre- 
cursor were: Delano Goddard (1906); 
William Nelson (1895); Samuel Green 
(1901); Clyde Duniway (1906); and 
Albert Matthews (1906). 

The controversy seems to have 
cooled in more recent times, how- 
ever, and most authorities are not 
inclined to give Present State full hon- 
ors for being the first genuine newspa- 
per. 

Publick Occurrences was also pub- 
lished only once, but some scholars 
still consider it the first American 
newspaper. 

Publick Occurrences, Both Foreign 
and Domestick was issued in Boston 
Sept. 25, 1690. It was four pages, but 
only three were printed, allowing the 
reader possibly to add his own news 
and then pass it on. Edwin and 
Michael Emery, in their journalism 
textbook, indicate that “the charac- 
teristic that set Publick Occurrences 
apart was that, unlike the others, it 
looked like a newspaper, it read like a 
newspaper, and it was intended as a 
permanent news organ.” (The Press 
and America) 


credit the paper as the first. “It might 
very well have been,” they say, 
“except it was banned after the first 
issue, and one of the qualifications of 
a newspaper is periodicity, or conti- 
nuity.” 
Clarence Brigham, in his History 
and Bibliography of American News- 
papers (1690-1820), however, consid- 
ers Publick Occurrences the first: 
“This has generally been consid- 
ered the first genuine newspaper pub- 
lished in America, and is so consid- 
ered in this work. It had most of the 
attributes of a newspaper of that day, 
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publication.” 


tradition. 


being the first newspaper.) 


French king’s amorous adventures. 
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including a title of the newspaper 
type, a system of enumeration, a gen- 
eral smattering of current news, and 
an announcement of continuous 


Some authorities have suggested 
that an argument can be made that it 
was the first publication which really 
embodied “the spirit” of what would 
become the American newspaper 


The publisher and reporter of 
Publick Occurrences was former 
London bookseller and newspaper 
publisher Benjamin Harris. The paper 
was banned because Harris had 
ignored the Massachusetts licensing 
act by issuing a publication without 
first obtaining a license. (His one-day 
adventure should surely be honored 
as one of the first publications 
“Banned in Boston,” even if the 
Emerys will not give it the honor of 


The tradition of governments 
reserving the right to grant permission 
to printers grew out of early English 
law. Although the British licensing 
laws were becoming weaker, and 
finally were allowed to lapse in 1694, 
the laws were still strong in the colo- 
nies. Censorship in Puritan and 
authoritarian New England was sure 
to prevail with any publication that 
was critical of the governing authority 
and did not fit Puritan moral stan- 
dards. Harris’ publication hit both 
sensitivities by carrying stories on 
bungled military maneuvers and a 





George Henry Payne, in his work 


History of Journalism in the United 
States says that the Occurrences: 

“. . . Shows that our pioneer jour- 
nalist was not lacking in what is now 
called news-sense. We are informed 
that the Christianized Indians in Ply- 
mouth had appointed a day of 
Thanksgiving, and their example is 
commended to other non-Indian 
neighbors in a line that seems sarcas- 
tic.” 

Even the Emerys admit Harris was 
a good reporter for his time. Payne 
stated, “Harris knew what would 
interest his readers. He included 
intelligent comment, but he knew that 
most of his readers would be attracted 
more by appeals to basic emotions 
and by reference to familiar persons 
and places.” 

In addition to the “punchy” and 
consumer-oriented copy, the variety 
of news content made Publick Occur- 
rences distinct for its time. The com- 
bination of both foreign and local 
news, plus the “feature” on the lust- 
ful French king gave a balance of 
news and entertainment that would 
eventually characterize popular 
newspapers. 

If readability and news value are 
considered, Harris’ Occurrences 
would not have failed the continuity 
test on its merits as a newspaper; it 
failed because it was not given “per- 
mission” to exist by the governing 
authorities. 

One could make an argument that 
Harris’ paper represented the first 
newspaper to attempt to unshackle 
the press from the tradition of edito- 





rial control and licensing. One of the | 
venerated traditions of the American 
press is that it is a free press, with no 
censorship or prior restraint. 

Observes Payne: 

“Contemporary records afford us 
little information about Harris, 
though he left his impression on the 
journalism of two countries and was 
an excellent figure in the fight for a 
free press in both England and Amer- 
ica. 

“That he has been neglected by 
those who have come after him has 
been due not so much to indifference 
to him personally as to the general 
indifference to the journalist who 
fails, no matter what the cause. 

“A robust, interesting character 
was Harris, whose contribution to the 
history of two continents is deserving 
of a better fate, for nowhere is there 
even a biography of him, though in his 
day both American and English 
authorities knew him well and had to 
take official cognizance of his 
endeavor to enlarge the scope of the 
press and to unshackle the budding 
journalistic idea.” 

For these reasons, an argument 
could be made that Publick Occur- 
rences should be honored in 1990 as 
the first American newspaper. 

For others, the year 2004 should 
mark the 300th anniversary of the first 
genuine newspaper in America. 

The Boston News-Letter appeared 
on April 24, 1704. John Campbell, 
who was appointed an official post- 
master by the Crown in 1700, was the 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


The jobs of dozens of publishing 
systems engineers recently ended 
when their company’s odyssey of 
ownership landed them in the lap of a 
corporate subsidiary that is, in part, 
the developer of a competing product 
line. 

Citing “considerable redundan- 
cies” in staff, Camex Inc., on April 5, 
laid off 72 former Crosfield CSI 
(CCSI) engineering and support staff- 
ers. CCSI is based in Manchester, 
N.H. 

“The fact is, a lot of good and capa- 
ble people were included in the lay- 
off,” said Camex president Thomas 
Hagan, adding, “There’s no question 
about it — there’s no way to do this 
kind of thing right.” 

No manufacturing jobs were 
affected, but one source said front- 
end systems were customarily 
assembled on a per-order basis, and 
production in Manchester was mainly 
involved in making other equipment, 
such as scanners, color imaging 
equipment and the Newsline picture 
desks 

Last year, most of Crosfield Elec- 
tronics was jointly acquired from Bri- 
tain’s De La Rue company by Du 
Pont Co. and Fuji Photo Film U.S.A. 

Only weeks ago, Du Pont bought 
out Fuji’s interest in CCSI, merging it 
with Camex, which it had also 
acquired last year (E&P, July 22, 
1989; March 17, 1990). 

On April 9, Camex Inc. announced 
completion of its acquisition of the 
newspaper systems business of Cros- 
field Composition Systems and the 
reorganization of the combined com- 
panies. 

Camex said integration of its prod- 
ucts and those of CCSI with Crosfield 
Electronics’ color and communica- 
tion products will enable the merged 
companies to develop prepress integ- 
ration and support each company’s 
existing customers. 

Camex’s Hagan said the reorgani- 
zation combines Camex graphics and 
system integration strengths with 
CCSI strengths in text and text lay- 
out. He added that the company is 
now organized to support installed 





Camex cuts CCSI staff 


Du Pont unit lays off dozens of former 
Crosfield engineering and support personnel 


products and offer its customers 
“expansion, upgrade and moderniza- 
tion pathways.” 

One area of overlap between CCSI 
and Camex is in ad makeup systems — 
Crosfield’s DEC-based AdWizard 
and Camex’s Sun-based Breeze and 
new Mac-based AdStylist product 
lines. AdWizard was among the first 
products installed at the Baltimore 
Sun, where Crosfield Electronics 
entered into a $13%-million, years- 
long full integration project for all 
publishing systems (E&P, Feb. 18, 
*89). 


Hagan was clear about direction in 
this area, telling E&P, “The future 
major thrust on the display ad side is 
going to be with Camex Breeze and 
AdStylist products.” 





tract in place.” 

WRN had installed one of the ear- 
liest pagination systems in the late 
°70s and early ’80s, Hastech’s Page- 
Pro. 

George White assumes worldwide 
responsibility as Camex sales and 
marketing senior vice president. U.S. 
sales will be handled by the recently 
announced Du Pont Imaging Sys- 
tems, which also will provide opera- 
tional support to Camex service. 

In March, Du Pont announced it 
was realigning its businesses that 
serve the U.S. printing and publishing 
industries under an expanded Du 
Pont Imaging Systems, which now 
includes the business it acquired last 
year, with the exception of Camex, 
which will operate separately because 





“The fact is, a lot of good and capable people were 
included in the layoff,” said Camex president Thomas 
Hagan, adding, “There’s no question about it —there’s 
no way to do this kind of thing right.” 








He also outlined in similar terms 
how Camex seeks to combine its 
products with those of CCSI, saying 
the 2300, 2400 and 2500 systems are 
excluded from future development 
plans, allowing, however, that 
besides ongoing support there would 
be a measure of further development. 

“It’s not that we’ve eliminated all 
engineering for those product lines,” 
he said. 

Hagan said that his company will 
move ahead with the so-called Whirl- 
wind classified ad system it has devel- 
oped for the Houston Post and with 
an as-yet-unannounced “next-gener- 
ation” editorial front-end system that 
has been under development by 
CCSI, a project still under way by the 
development group left in Manches- 
ter. 

Hagan said there has been discus- 
sion with Gannett Westchester 
Rockland Newspapers, an old CCSI 
customer, about “going forth with 
next-generation systems,” specifi- 
cally the editorial product, but 
stressed there was “no specific con- 





“it is aimed principally at the newspa- 
per publishing market segment.” Part 
of the restructuring was creation of a 
single service organization. 

Hagan said 101 CCSI staffers have 
been retained by Camex “to provide 
ongoing support for the installed base 
and some ongoing development.” 

He said about 70 of them are 
involved in supporting older product 
lines. 

In addition, 27 more are being 
retained by Du Pont support services 
to provide field support for the old 
CCSI products and Crosfield color 
products, a function Hagan described 
as back-up support. 

He said some of the 27 are 
“devoted to support of older newspa- 
per systems” and noted that there are 
about another 30 persons working in 
new product development. 

“We’re confident that that’s an 
adequate number,” Hagan con- 
cluded. 

Since the transfer of CCSI to 
Camex, and the subsequent staff 

(Continued on page 52) 
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reduction, Hagan said Manchester 
operations. include 285 people, of 
whom 157 are in Crosfield North 
American technical operations, 
reporting to chief executive George 
Sylvester. His manufacturing unit 
remains a part of Crosfield and con- 
tinues to supply equipment to news- 
papers. 

Several former employees noted 
that some of those not laid off, 
including administrative personnel, 
were offered jobs at Camex in Bos- 
ton. Dismissed personnel received 
two month’s pay plus a week’s pay 
for each year worked beyond eight 
years. The company also sponsored a 
three-day seminar to aid in finding 
new employment. The outplacement 
service that conducted the seminar 
also opened temporary offices in the 
Manchester facility to serve staffers 
on site, according to Hagan. 


A CCSI salesman told the Man- 
chester Union Leader that Camex 
had beefed up its security detail just 
prior to the layoffs. Hagan told E&P a 


decision was made well before the 
layoffs to add a second security guard 
because of the move to standard hard- 
ware, which, unlike proprietary sys- 
tems, has some “street value.” 


“A real good place to work” 
Noting good raises, one of the 72 
who asked not to be named said of 
Crosfield’s News Publishing Sys- 
tems, “It was a real good place to 
work.” Nevertheless, the same 
staffer said “everybody suspected 

something was going to happen.” 





reported among those let go, whose 
numbers were said to include soft- 
ware and some hardware engineers. 

Although Hagan was confident 
there was adequate technical staff to 
support existing sites and handle 
scheduled work, some of those no 
longer handling it saw things differ- 
ently. 

One former employee said “the 
amount of work .. . scheduled, as 
far as upgrades and installations for 
the next year, was just enormous. 
With the amount of cutbacks that 





“What has been installed works very well. We’re 
really pleased with the products that are up and 
running,” commented Sun information systems 


director Jim McCrystal. 








A dismissed engineer said that 
“although we knew Camex was tak- 
ing the company over, the first thing 
we ever saw with the Camex name on 
it was... our dismissals. It was 
never officially announced .. . that 
Camex had finalized the deal. It did 
cause some ill feelings.” 

Several senior staffers were 
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they’ve made, I would say that it 
would be impossible for them to keep 
those commitments.” 


Another laid-off staffer described 
those still in Manchester as a “main- 
tenance crew” to support only exist- 
ing customer sites. Concerning 
reports that Camex would transfer 
about 15 of its own engineers to Man- 
chester, another former staffer 
said, “You don’t just train some- 
body to do a particular type 
of . . . installation overnight.” 

Contrary to speculation that 
Camex would shutter CCSI opera- 
tions in New Hampshire, the com- 
pany announced “a substantial devel- 
opment and customer support group 
will continue in Manchester.” 

One newspaper manager awaiting 
system work from CCSI said the cuts 
would seem to leave few technicians 
“extremely familiar with engineering 
requirements for... either new 
installations or upgrades,” adding 
that any Camex staffers would likely 
lack “engineering history in all these 
projects that are going on.” 

“We’ve not heard anything” 

With a considerable installed base, 
one staffer affected by the cuts said 
“a lot of customers are real worried” 
and are asking where they go from 
here. A new software version for the 
2300 product line is reportedly 
installed so far only at five or six sites, 
with more than half the 2300 system’s 
customer base listed to receive the 
new version. 

The Gannett and Thomson organi- 
zations were said to be among the 
largest customers of CCSI products. 

Thomson Newspapers operations 
vice president Don P. Hicks, who had 

(Continued on page 54) 
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just returned from traveling when he 
learned of the ' yoffs, said they were 
the business of the vendor. He said he 
assumed Crosfield would provide the 
equipment and service “that they 
have been providing,” and noted that 
“we have certain commitments with 
them and we obviously would expect 
them to uphold those.” 

One estimate put Thomson’s share 
of CCSI’s business at 20 existing 
sites, with service to 14 more on the 
way — numbers Hicks could not 
immediately confirm but which he 
termed “probably reasonable.” 

Others were unaware of Camex’s 
move as well. 

“We have not heard anything,” 
said Cheyenne (Wyo.) Newspapers 
business office manager Larry Cata- 
lano. “I’m kind of dumbfounded. I 
don’t know what’s going to happen. 
We have not, as far as I know, had any 
communication from the Crosfield 
people at all.” 

Cheyenne was expecting a system 
upgrade to commence the second 
weekend in April, according to Cata- 
lano, who said the agreement with 
CCSI included about three weeks of 
training. A source familiar with Cros- 





field operations, however, indicated 
there was no reason to believe that job 
would not proceed on schedule. 

Catalano said the equipment was 
already in place and that just days 
before the layoffs he reconfirmed the 
date the upgrade was to begin. 

“We were to do this three weeks 
ago [but] there was a delay in the 
engineering,” he said. 

Those with work in progress were 
informed of the cutback, but were not 
always impressed with the manner in 
which it happened. Personnel in at 
least two sites were told of their lay- 
offs by telephone. 

Beaumont (Texas) Enterprise sys- 
tems coordinator and technician Fred 
Campbell said one CCSI staffer there 
who got the call was given until the 
end of the month and is staying on to 
finish the job. 

“She’s been very noble in 
that... ” he said. 

“It’s kind of like we’re past the 
point of no return,” said Campbell, 
noting the time, money, work and 
training already put into the installa- 
tion and the sale of the paper’s older 
equipment. He said on-site training is 
going well. 

“Let’s just say we’re going into this 
very open-eyed — we don’t know 
what to expect. 

Campbell said a big concern is the 
future of the Ad Wizard display ad 
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system, its parts and maintenance and 
the possible need for “a quick fix.” 

“If something goes wrong,” he 
said, “I don’t know what we’ re going 
to be using to get our ad production 
out, and this is the money end of the 
company. So this could definitely 
potentially set us back if it’s not 
handled well on their end.” 

He added, however, that he had 
been assured the vendor “will con- 
tinue to support the AdWizards.” 

Campbell, who had been a user 
group board member when CSI was 
brought into the fold, said he had 
recently spoken to other Crosfield 
User Group members, who want to 
know if Camex will be represented at 
the group’s June meeting during 
ANPA/TEC 90. 

“We want to know exactly what 
Camex has to say,” stated Campbell, 
noting that CSI group meetings have 
been well attended. 

(One newspaper manager also sug- 
gested that Du Pont’s recent acquisi- 
tions, merger and restructuring could 
very well make it and its subsidiary 
companies the focus of considerable, 
if hard-eyed, attention at this year’s 
tech show.) 

The Enterprise purchased AdWiz- 
ards last year. They arrived in late 
March and were installed just before 
the layoffs. Campbell had been in 
Manchester for three weeks of train- 
ing early in the year with staffers from 
the Baltimore Sun, Los Angeles 
Times, and newspapers in Italy and 
France. 

The suddenness of the move by 
Camex surprised some newspapers as 
much as it did those who lost jobs, 
prompting questions about how much 
planning there might have been prior 
to the decision. 

“If they saw the handwriting on the 
wall, why did they even call people in 
to train them?” asked Campbell. 

“You're talking about thousands of 
dollars to pull somebody over from 
Europe, and surely some vp high up 
would raise a flag and say ‘let’s just 
hold off a few months,’ ” Campbell 
continued. “It’s going to be an inter- 
national shock wave.” 

Changing partners 

In Baltimore, the Sun, too, 
received its AdWizards last year, in 
the fall. The ad makeup systems were 
running this year, as are the Newsline 
picture desks, developed by a Man- 
chester-based Crosfield unit not 
merged with Camex. 

“What has been installed works 
very well. We’re really pleased with 
the products that are up and run- 
ning,” commented Sun information 
systems director Jim McCrystal. 

He said that while “we’re con- 
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cerned, as I think the rest of the indus- 
try is,” Sun management is waiting to 
hear more from Du Pont next month. 
“At that point we’ll probably be able 
to better assess where we stand,” he 
said, unable to comment further until 
then. 

Though noting ongoing discussions 
with Du Pont since the acquisition of 
Crosfield, McCrystal said the Sun 
was “certainly not aware of” any 
planned reductions in the CCSI work 
force. 

Last summer a Crosfield spokes- 
man said only that the Sun had been 
informed of the pending Du Pont-Fuji 
acquisition of Crosfield at about the 
time it was publicized. 

The Sun’s integrated publishing 
systems director, Sandra Gill, con- 
firmed the May meeting between ven- 
dor representatives and Sun manag- 
ers. She could add no specifics with 
any certainty other than that Du Pont 
had earlier acknowledged that “they 
didn’t plan on parallel R&D routes,” 
referring to the fate of competing 
products. 

When Crosfield and the Sun an- 
nounced the integrated systems 
development early last year, the proj- 
ect was pitched as a partnership or 
“strategic alliance,” in which Cros- 
field would assume sole responsibility 
for all production and communica- 
tions systems and integration. 

While Du Pont undoubtedly would 
like to preserve and proceed with the 
partnership between Crosfield and 
the Sun, the question remains — with 
whom is the Sun allied? Transfer of 
CCSI to Camex might have amounted 
to just a change on paper if CCS] 
personnel and products had been 
unaffected. As for rumors that Cros- 
field or Du Pont-Fuji was trying to 
buy back the Sun contract, Gill said, 
“T don’t know anything about that.” 

* * * 


In the mid-1980s, Crosfield 
acquired Hastech (a subsidiary of and 
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cuccessor to Hendrix) and Composi- 
tion Systems Inc., which together 
eventually became Crosfield’s News 
Publishing Systems division. 


In 1988, CSI was moved from its 
West Nyack, N.Y., headquarters to 
Manchester, N.H., where it was con- 
solidated with Crosfield-Hastech as 
Crosfield CSI. 


Though downplayed at the time as 
an administrative move, with some 
CSI staffers moved to Crosfield Elec- 
tronics’s Glen Rock, N.J., headquar- 
ters and others relocated to Publish- 
ing Systems in Manchester, N.H., 
there followed reports of buyouts and 
layoffs when the units were consoli- 
dated. 


CSI was said to have had a “very 
limited” staff in Manchester, accord- 
ing to one employee, who added that 
the recent round of layoffs included 
several who had made the move to 
New Hampshire. 


It is unclear how successful CCSI’s 
business was in comparison with 
other Crosfield units. A former staffer 
commented that he did not think 
Hastech had “ever been in good 
shape . . . breaking even, making a 
little money.” 


He said the company made money 





the first couple of years after it was 
acquired by Crosfield, but last year, 
“shortly after CSI came into the pic- 
ture,” had no profit-sharing distribu- 
tion, which was attributed in part to 
transition expenses involved in the 
relocation and consolidation of opera- 
tions. 


Another person familiar with the 
company and its equipment, and 
otherwise rather positive in assessing 
it, was more blunt, saying CCSI had 
salable products but was “certainly 
doing... things that just didn’t 
make a lot sense. There was middle 
management galore.” 


In the same staffer’s estimation, 
CSI was not only doing little business, 
but arrived in Manchester “with a lot 
of people, a lot of overhead.” 


In addition to what one staffer 
reported as a long legal tangle with 
Harris over systems similarities, 
Crosfield’s News Publishing Systems 
settled out of court late last year with 
a Hastech system customer over per- 
formance-related issues. An earlier 
settlement was offered the twice- 
weekly Sonoma (Calif.) Index-Tri- 
bune in August. 


At the time, according to editor and 
CEO Bill Lynch, the paper was in- 
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Two competing metro dailies are 
trying to leave impressions only on 
the minds of their readers. 

Even if readers aren’t cleaning up, 
at least one vendor probably hopes to. 
Both newspapers have contracted 
with the same supplier for ink that 
stays on their pages. 

Both the Dallas Times Herald and 
Dallas Morning News began using 
low-rub ink from Chem Equity in late 
winter. 

The Times Herald informed read- 
ers in its Sunday, Feb. 11, edition that 
their cleaner hands were the result of 
its use of ink that it said reduces rub 
off by 80-90% of that experienced 
with ordinary newspaper inks. 

In a statement, operations vice 
president Gene Janski said that 
“While no ink is completely smear- 





proof, the new ink used by the Times 
Herald is superior in this regard to 
conventional newspaper printing 
ink.” 

After running several test loads, the 
Morning News began regular use of 
the same low-rub ink and was running 
its fourth load by early April, accord- 
ing to pressroom supervisor Gary 
Curtis. “I think in two hours we were 
getting 36% reduction [compared to] 
our standard house ink,” he said. 

The Morning News has not in- 
formed readers of its new ink, said 
Curtis, because it has yet to run 
entirely with the low-rub ink. He 
added that prior to trying the current 
product, the Morning News had done 
considerable testing with different 
kinds of low-rub inks. 

The Centerville, Ohio-based ink 





Texas papers clean up 
Dailies begin using low-rub inks 


supplier also reported that in addi- 
tion to testing by two of the state’s 
other largest dailies, the same low-rub 
ink is now used by two Harte-Hanks 
Communications dailies in Texas — 
the San Angelo Standard-Times and 
the Abilene Reporter-News. 

The ink vendor is now a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the H.B. Fuller 
Co. that does business through that 
company’s Chem Equity unit. Before 
its acquisition, the ink supplier had 
done business under the name 
Saranda Consolidated. 

Sales and marketing vice president 
Tom Whitmire said that H.B. Fuller 
had held a stake of about 19% in 
Saranda and an option to acquire the 
remainder. He said Fuller exercised 
that option and concluded the acquisi- 
tion late last year. 
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Tegra names 
new chairman 


Tegra Inc., parent company of 
Varityper Inc., announced that 
Donald P. Moffat joined the company 
as its chairman and CEO. He has been 
a Tegra director since mid-1988. 

Until taking the chairmanship at 
Tegra, Moffat had been president of 
Fujitsu Systems of America Inc. 
Before that he had been president of 
Zenith Data Systems. 

Robert H. Trenkamp Jr. remains as 
president of the electronic imageset- 
ting systems manufacturer in East 
Hanover, N.J. 


Oppenheim 
moves from 
CV to MAN 


MAN Roland announced the 
appointment of Alan Oppenheim as 
flexo product manager for its Flexo- 
man Press program. 

Before joining MAN, Oppenheim 
had been with Crabtree Vickers, 
where, for the last four years, he has 
served as national sales and market- 
ing manager for the Civilox product 
line in North America. 

With more than 15 years in the 








graphic arts industry, Oppenheim has 
worked as a pressman and has gained 
“extensive working experience in 
keyless inking,” according to MAN 
Newspaper Press Division chief 
executive Ed Padilla. 

Oppenheim succeeds Andrew J. 
Schipke, who for three years was 
director of flexo operations. He was 
recently promoted to corporate vice 
president of marketing at MAN 
Roland Inc. and will relocate to cor- 
porate offices in Somerset, N.J., in 
June. 


Hell forms 
new division 


Hell Graphic Systems Inc. 
announced formation of its Informa- 
tion and Publishing (IPS) Division 
U.S.A., established to meet publish- 
ing production requirements. 

The division is headed by vice 
president and former marketing direc- 
tor James J. Klauber, who earlier was 
in senior management at IBM and was 
desktop publishing group vice presi- 
dent at Esselte Letraset. 

Klauber said his unit’s publishing 
products will “integrate standard 
computer platforms and . . . support 
industry standards.” 

The division will operate along with 
the existing Reprographics and Gra- 





vure division and the Ultre Imageset- 
ter Division at the company’s Mel- 
ville, N.Y., headquarters. 


Formation of IPS Worldwide con- 
solidated the Siemens Data Technol- 
ogy/Graphic Arts Industry Division, 
Hell Xenotron of the U.K. and U.S. 
“and relevant newspaper products 
operations” from the Hell company 
in Kiel, W. Germany. Together the 
three business units accounted for 
approximately $160 million of the 
company’s total $500 million in fiscal 
1989 revenues. 


Sun Chemical 
wins APRA award 


A business-to-business ad cam- 
paign for Sun Chemical Corp.’s Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Div. received a 1990 
American Public Relations Associa- 
tion Gold Award in the Business 
Publications Campaign (full color) 
category. 


The campaign’s three ads, devel- 
oped and produced by Wordsmith 
Communications Group Inc., were 
honored for outstanding design and 
overall excellence. The awards are 
presented annually to advertising and 
public relations projects judged to be 
the best of their type. 
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—— “What do you know 
about New England?” 


“Well | hear a lot of things 
these days . . . but | know 
that New England has the 
highest per capita personal 
income in the United States.*” 


Yes! New England has the highest per capita 
personal income of any region 


in the United States! 


*Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, Regional Economic Informations Systems for year ending December, 1989. Data released April 19, 1990. 


Increase your company’s per capita income with your ads in these New England Newspapers 


MAINE 


Bangor Daily News (M) 
Maine Weekend 

The Lewiston Daily Sun (M) 
Lewiston Journal (E) 

Sunday Sun-Journal (S) 
Maine Sunday Telegram (S) 
Portiand Press Herald (M) 
Portland Evening Express (E) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord Monitor (E) 

Union Leader (M) 

Nashua Telegraph (E&S) 

New Hampshire Sunday News (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe (M&S) 

Boston Herald (M&S) 

Cape Cod Times (Hyannis) (M&S) 

The Enterprise (Brockton) (E&S) 

The Daily Transcript (Dedham) (E) 
Gardner News (E) 

The Sun (Lowell) (E&S) 

Daily Evening Item (Lynn) (E) 

The Middlesex News (E&S) 

Milford Daily News (E) 

The Standard Times (New Bedford) (E&S) 
The Patriot Ledger (Quincy) (E) 

Salem Evening News (E) 

Union-News (Springfield) (AD) 
Republican (Springfield) (S) 

The News Tribune (Waltham) (E) 

Daily Times and Chronicle (Woburn) (E) 
Telegram & Gazette (Worcester) (ME&S) 


CONNECTICUT 


The Advocate (Stamford) (AD&S) 
The Bridgeport Post (M&S) 

The Day (New London) (M&S) 
Greenwich Time (AD&S) 
Hartford Courant (M&S) 

The Hour (Norwalk) (E) 
Manchester Journal Inquirer (E) 
Record-Journal (Meriden) (M&S) 
Middletown Press (E) 

New Britain Herald (E) 

New Haven Register (M&S) 
Waterbury American (E) 
Waterbury Republican (M&S) 


VERMONT 


The Times-Argus (Barre-Montpelier) (E&S) 


The Burlington Free Press (M&S) 
Rutland Herald (M&S) 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Newport Daily News (E) 
Providence Journal-Bulletin (M/E) 
The Providence Sunday Journal (S) 
The Westerly Sun (E) 
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Fumes force Louisville Courier-Journal evacuation 
Newspaper’s insurer probes neighboring gravure plant’s safety 


By Jim Rosenberg 


Courier-Journal staffers were 
twice again out in the cold, 14 months 
after fire at the adjacent Standard 
Gravure Co. in downtown Louisville, 
Ky., forced their evacuation for sev- 
eral hours. 

Potentially explosive fumes that 
reportedly seemed to emanate from a 
solvent recovery area within the gra- 
vure printing plant caused the news- 
paper to evacuate its personnel on the 
evenings of Jan. 20 and 24. 

According to a Courier-Journal 
story, the evacuations resulted when 
“sewer alarms designed to detect 
explosive levels of solvents, such as 
those used in Standard’s processes, 
were triggered...” 

Courier-Journal vice president and 
public affairs director Donald B. 
Towles told E&P that, while business 
offices were closed at the time of the 
evacuations, news, production, main- 
tenance and security personnel were 
at work. He said between 300 and 350 
employees were evacuated on Tues- 
day the 24th at about 8:30 p.m. 

Though nothing comparable has 
occurred since that night, Towles said 
one of three subsequent “minor 
instances” came “within a hair” of 
causing yet another evacuation. He 
attributed that event solely to noxious 
naphtha fumes resulting from a failed 
exhaust system, “not material 
dumped in the sewer.” 

in response to management and 
employee safety concerns, Courier- 
Journal president and publisher 
George N. Gill asked his newspaper’s 
insurer to investigate the neighboring 
print site, which is leased to Standard 
Gravure by the Courier-Journal Co. 

Towles said Standard Gravure’s 
pressroom is “physically in what is 
now the Courier-Journal building.” 

For that reason, said Towles, “we 
have an obligation to make sure that 
they’re not doing something that’s 
going to harm our building and our 
people, or their own, for that mat- 
er. 

When the Gannett Co. purchased 
the newspaper from the Bingham 
family in 1986, it acquired both print 
sites, although Michael Shea bought 
the commercial gravure business. 

The Courier-Journal’s insurer was 








asked to see if Standard Gravure’s 
equipment was operating safely. Shea 
did not object to the inspection and 
said he planned to add consultants to 
his company’s safety staff, according 
to the Associated Press. 

Towles said there was no certainty 
that “fumes that they could not iden- 
tify .. . and waste material in the 
sewers” had come from Standard 
Gravure, but added that the Courier- 
Journal operations use no substances 
that would have created such fumes. 

The insurance company’s investi- 
gation was completed by early April. 
Towles said it employed various 
monitoring devices, as well as sewer 
inspection by remote camera and illu- 
mination. 

“The whole purpose of this,” said 
Towles, “is to try to ascertain defi- 
nitely that this material, whatever it 
might be... could not have come 
from the Courier-Journal building; or 
it could have — either way.” 

Acknowledging the importance of 
determining or eliminating any legal 
exposure, he said the requested 
investigation originated with the 
Courier-Journal, but added that the 
insurer would likely have had its own 
interest in looking into the matter 
once it became known. 

On April 11, Gill notified Courier- 
Journal employees that the safety 
audit of Standard Gravure had been 
completed. Based on recommenda- 
tions in the reports to the Courier- 
Journal, said Gill, the company “‘out- 
lined to Standard Gravure a series of 
specific actions to be taken in order to 
reduce substantially the possibility of 
similar problems occurring in the 
future.” 

No details were provided by man- 
agement, but the memorandum to 
Courier-Journal employees said the 
actions were “primarily technical in 
nature” and related to updating and 
improving Standard Gravure’s exist- 
ing equipment. 

The memo said a response was 
sought within two weeks from Stan- 
dard Gravure management, which 
was expected to take action required 
“to avoid similar problems in the 
future.” 

An April 12 article in the newspaper 
said Standard Gravure vice president 
Don McCall said he had yet to study 





the report of the actions requested by 
the Courier-Journal. Both companies 
said they expected Standard Gravure 
to cooperate fully. Gill told a Courier- 
Journal reporter that some details 
may be provided later. 

According to the same article, 
McCall said the cause of high con- 
centrations of solvent had not been 
found, while Gill is quoted as saying, 
“We think we know, but we can’t 
prove it.” 

Towles also acknowledged height- 
ened awareness, even anxiety, con- 
cerning such incidents since a 1988 
fire at Standard Gravure. 

“I think the fire kind of dramatized 
to everybody the potential of dan- 
ger,” he declared. 

That Nov. 10 fire was believed to 
have been caused by static electricity 
at the presses. A second fire caused 
accumulated fumes to explode, repor- 
tedly injuring workers and firefighters 
(E&P, Nov. 26, P. 30). Damage was 
limited to the gravure plant. 

The Nov. 11 eight-page, all-edito- 
rial Courier-Journal was partly 
printed at the Lexington Herald- 
Leader. Standard Gravure jobs, 
including Dallas Life Magazine for 
the Dallas Morning News, were tem- 
porarily printed at Meredith Burda 
plants. 


Kalamazoo orders 
VoicePrint from 
Perception 


Perception Electronic Publishing 
announced it will provide the Voice- 
Print Series to Booth Newspapers’ 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette, for use 
in providing information services, 
direct connect for advertisers and 
talking classified ads. 


The company is a division of Can- 
ton, Mass.-based Perception Tech- 
nology Corp., supplier of voice pro- 
cessing and audiotex systems. It pro- 
vides “electronic publishing sys- 
tems” to magazines, directories, ser- 
vice bureaus, broadcast outlets and 
newspapers, including the Asbury 
Park (N.J.) Press, Hamilton (Ont.) 
Spectator and Daytona Beach (Fla.) 
News-Journal. 
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E&P and ANPA/TEC 


always a winning combination to reach hot prospects 
at the biggest buying event of the year! 


ANFPA Technical Exposition and Conference Sea Las Vegas, Nevada June 16-20, 1990. 


Las Vegas with its bright, lights, excitement and stimulating night life, promises to be a very successful 
location for this year’s ANPA/TEC Show, June 16-20. To assist in your successful sales efforts before, during 
and after the show, advertise in E&P’s three special show issues and increase traffic at your booth and 
bottom-line sales for your company. 


E&P’s P lanning Issue-M. ay 19 This issue, published a month before the main event, 

is a favorite among conference attendees. Printed in the form of a pullout section within the regular 

E&P issue, it is used by our readers to plan their convention time. Within the Planning Issue are list- 

ings of exhibitors and details on what they plan to exhibit. There is also editorial emphasis on “what's 
new” in the industry and what special or interesting products can be expected at the show. Your ad here will reach 
high-quality prospects who plan their time carefully and will therefore ensure high-quality traffic at your exhibit. 
SPECIAL OFFER — Find out about our “Exhibitor's Personal Memo” offer for the Planning Issue! It’s a new feature 
designed to bring manufacturers and buyers closer together. Call your local E&P ad rep and get all the details! 

DEADLINES: Space —- May4 Ad Material — May 7 


E&P’s Confer ence Issue — J une 16 This “at the show” issue will not only reach 

important prospects at the ANPA/TEC but will also reach those E&P subscribers who couldn’t make it 

to the show or who are influential in making the final decisions on what to buy on the recommendations 

of those who attended the conference. This double exposure gives your advertising message impact and 
added mileage at a time when the minds of the entire newspaper industry are at the height of the “shopping mode”. 
The NEWS/TECH environment of this issue provides the ideal showcase for your products and enhances your ad 
message with the conference attendees and at newspaper plants and offices around the country. 


DEADLINES: Space—June1 Ad Material —June4 


E&P’s Post Conference Issue — J une 23 Your ad in this issue serves to welcome 
your prospects home the very next week after the conference. Your ad will act as a “sales call” 
follow-up to your sales efforts at the conference and leave a strong impression on the minds of the 
returning attendees; plus—the immediacy of the editorial will create an atmosphere for your ad that 
will provide exhibit recall and move the readers to take action! The editorial in this issue will focus on the highlights 
of the convention and re-caps the many seminars and meetings. This issue is the right setting for your ad to impress 
those prospects and decision makers who did not attend the conference but who need to know what you have to 


offer in the way of new products and services. DEADLINES: Space—June13 Ad Material—June 15 


DON’T GAMBLE WITH YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLARS— 


Get maximum exposure and advertising benefits by placing your ad in all three 
E&P ANPA/TEC SHOW ISSUES! 


Sales Offices 


New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Toronto 
212 - 675 - 4380 312-641-0041 213 - 382 > 6346 415 - 421-7950 416 - 833 - 6200 


ij Editor & Publisher wr 4 «: 


Audit 


11 West 19th Street, New York, NY 10011-4234 ANPA Bureau 
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By David Astor 


Martin Gottlieb acknowledges that 
there are some disadvantages to being 
a national political columnist based in 
Dayton rather than Washington, D.C. 

“Writing from Washington gives 
you a certain credibility,” said the 
Dayton (Ohio) Daily News staffer. 
“Sometimes I think that if I just 
changed the dateline on my column I 
would get a lot more usage of it.” 

But Gottlieb — whose column is 
carried on the Cox News Service and 
New York Times News Service supple- 
mental wires — said it’s quite possible 
to offer informed political commen- 
tary from outside D.C. He noted that 
he gets more than enough material by 
making phone calls, receiving docu- 
ments by fax, watching C-SPAN and 
various other tv programs, and read- 
ing the New York Times, Washington 
Post, and wire service copy. 

And Gottlieb added that there can 
be advantages to writing a political 
column from outside the nation’s 
capital. He observed that Washing- 
ton-based pundits don’t always real- 
ize how much federal budget prob- 
lems and other issues can affect indi- 
vidual communities. 

“You do get a different perspec- 
tive,” declared the columnist, who is 
also an editorial writer for the Daily 
News. 

And Gottlieb said that D.C.-based 
columnists who “have lunch every 
day with the same people” often “get 
caught up in the conventional wisdom 
of the day.” 

So Gottlieb believes being in Day- 
ton helps him look at national and 
international! topics in a “fresh” way. 
And if his column didn’t have some 
originality, he added, there would be 
no way he could compete with famous 
Washington columnists. for op-ed 
space. 

Indeed, numerous newspapers 
have carried Gottlieb’s column on a 
regular or irregular basis — including 
the Arkansas Gazette, Atlanta Jour- 
nal and Constitution, Boston Globe, 
Charlotte Observer, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Dallas Morning News, Kan- 
sas City Star, Louisville Courier- 
Journal, Milwaukee Journal, Minne- 








Ohio is base for national political writer 


Dayton Daily News/supplemental wire columnist Martin Gottlieb sees 
advantages to discussing Washington issues from outside D.C. 


Martin Gottlieb 


apolis Star Tribune, Orlando Sen- 
tinel, Salt Lake Tribune, and Tampa 
Tribune, according to Dayton Daily 
News editorial page editor Hap 
Cawood. 

These and other large and smaller 
papers have published Gottlieb col- 
umns covering a variety of political 
(as well as non-political and first-per- 
son) topics — with many of the pieces 
containing at least some humor. 

During the past two years, for 
instance, Gottlieb has commented on 
subjects such as abortion, attirma- 
tive action, baseball, George Bush, 
changes in the Soviet Union, the 
criminal justice system, federal drug 
policy, flag-burning, Japan, nuclear 
energy, political quotations, political 
sex scandals, Ronald Reagan, Social 
Security, and the U.S. as “policeman 
of the world.” 

In the last column, Gottlieb wrote, 
“To many people outside our bor- 
ders, the highest value in interna- 
tional affairs is not democracy but, 
rather, self-determination, and that 
term is defined not as democracy but 
as the resolution of disputes — by 
whatever means — internally.” 

When talking about flag-burning, 
Gottlieb observed, “Patriotism is like 
anti-communism was for decades: It 
is so widely distributed in the popula- 
tion that to worry about it being in 





insufficient supply is ridiculous. One 
might as well worry that there is a lust 
shortage that threatens the survival of 
the species.” 

On abortion, Gottlieb stated that 
the “debate is being resolved not by 
the political advocates or the polliti- 
cians or the churches or the doctors, 
but by the pollsters . . . . The polls — 
consistently showing the public to 
favor legalized abortion by large mar- 
gins — are obviating debate. Legisla- 
tors have heard all the abortion argu- 
ments ad nauseam; what they want to 
hear now is the data. . . . (F)or poli- 
ticians on the fence, public opinion is 
everything.” 

Discussing quotations, Gottlieb 
commented, “It is amazing what will 
pass for quotable material in modern 
American politics. In future high 
schools, will students be expected to 
remember who said, ‘There you go 
again’? Why?” 

And in a 1989 column on the 
U.S.S.R., Gottlieb said, “American 
commentators are required — as if by 
law — to point out the ways Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s notions about elections 
fall short of real democracy. In fact, 
though, the recent Soviet election 
was far superior to most American 
elections in a crucial way: it offered 
voters a clear, important choice.” 


Speaking of elections, Gottlieb 
noted that he has written often and 
admiringly about American Univer- 
sity professor Allan Lichtman, who 
has accurately predicted the results of 
various political races — including 
George Bush’s victory at a time when 
he was trailing Michael Dukakis badly 
in the polls. 

The Dayton writer said Lichtman 
makes predictions by taking into 
account the state of the economy, 
foreign policy breakthroughs, major 
scandals, and so on. Gottlieb added 
that other prognosticators — includ- 
ing some political columnists — are 
less accurate because they focus too 
much on advertising, debates, and 
other aspects of the campaign itself. 


Gottlieb does two columns a week, 
with at least one of them going out on 
the wire. The ones running only in the 
Daily News often discuss Dayton or 
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Ohio matters. 

All in all, Gottlieb spends about a 
third of his work time on the column 
and the other two-thirds writing edi- 
torials. He turns out anywhere from 
six to 13 editorials a week, many of 
them on national issues. 

Although Gottlieb doesn’t need to 
live in Washington to gather material 
for his editorials and column, he does 
make it a point to visit D.C. about 
twice a year. 

“I like Washington,” he said. “I’m 
a political person and I enjoy being 
around politics.” 

Gottlieb also received a good inter- 
national education when he partici- 
pated in a three-week National Con- 
ference of Editorial Writers trip to 
Central America, Mexico, and Cuba 
in 1984. The group spoke with various 
government officials and others. 

Two years later, Gottlieb met Mar- 
garet Thatcher, Helmut Kohl, and 
other leaders on a European trip 
sponsored by a Georgetown Univer- 
sity think tank. 

The editorial writer/columnist — 
who joined the Dayton paper in 1984 
— earned a journalism degree from 
Northern Illinois University 16 years 
earlier. The Chicago-area native went 
on to do layout and reporting for the 


Portland (Ind.) Commercial Review, - 


= 


Features switch said to hurt DTH 








serve in the Army, report for the 
Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune, and do free- 
lance political reporting from India- 
napolis for various state papers. 

Gottlieb then did graduate work in 
political science at the University of 
Illinois in Chicago and the University 
of California at Santa Barbara. Even- 
tually, in late 1976, he headed for 
D.C. to be a free-lance political jour- 
nalist. 

“TI eked out a living doing assign- 
ments for small papers without a full- 
time correspondent in Washington 
and some stuff for trade publica- 
tions,” recalled Gottlieb. ‘““Eventu- 
ally I decided I enjoyed commentary 
the most.” 

So Gottlieb started concentrating 
on book reviews and think pieces, and 
decided he could write these living in 
the San Francisco area. His work 
appeared in publications such as the 
San Francisco Chronicle and San 
Jose Mercury News during 1982 and 
1983 before he landed the Dayton job. 

The 44-year-old Gottlieb still free- 
lances for the Akron (Ohio) Beacon 
Journal, for which he writes a 
monthly column on Dayton. 








recording luminaries. 





Give your readers what they want— profiles of the movers 
and sh_kers in the entertainment industry. Now Copley News 
Service gives you the scoop on the hottest film, television and 


Choose from such leading men as Sean Connery, Kevin 
Costner and Harrison Ford. Funny men Billy Crystal, Danny 
DeVito and Richard Lewis. Screen sirens Jessica Lange, 
Barbara Hershey and Bette Midler. Or recording personalities 
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TOAST OF THE TOWN 


Kenny G. 


available for $100. 


revenues. 


from Deborah Harry and Linda Ronstadt to k.d. lang and 
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The Dallas Times Herald may have 
lost about 10,000 in circulation after 
Universal Press Syndicate switched 26 
features to the Dallas Morning News 
last year. 

This was one of the statements 
made by those testifying in the Times 
Herald’s $33-million antitrust lawsuit 
against the Morning News and its 
A.H. Belo Corporation parent. The 
trial began in state district court in 
Houston on April 2 and was continu- 
ing as of E&P press time. 

An economist testifying for the 
Times Herald estimated that the 
paper could lose over $4 million in 
advertising and $2.3 million in profits 
a year if it doesn’t regain the 10,000 
circulation, according to a story by 
Associated Press writer Michael 
Graczyk. 

The Times Herald, which is also 
seeking punitive damages in its law- 
suit, had 222,147 daily and 333,713 
Sunday circulation when the feature 
switch was announced last summer 
(see E&P, August 12, September 23, 
etc.). The Morning News figures at 
the time were 369,813 and 535,465. 

(Continued on page 62) 











Light up your entertainment pages with 10 profiles for $100. 
Plus a package of 10 black-and-white or color caricatures are 


Call toll-free 800-445-4555 for a roster of our notables. 
Alaska, California, Hawaii and Canada, call collect 
619-293-1818. Get the package that ties up readership and 
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ID OUR COUNTRY HAS MORE ACID RAI 
THAN ANYONE EISE IN THE woRLD!! 











WERE GONNA 


STAY HERE ‘TIL 


SOMEBODY CLEANS 
UP THE WORLD!! 


A number of cartoonists marked Earth Day by devoting their April 22 comics to environmental issues. An example of this 
was the above ‘Dennis the Menace’ (shown in part) by Hank Ketcham of North America Syndicate. 





(Continued from page 61) 


AP reported that the economist — 
Stanford University vice president 
and provost James Rosse — said the 
larger Morning News was trying to 
push the Times Herald out of business 
with the Belo-Universal deal. 

But Belo and the syndicate contend 
that the main reason for the deal was 
to develop television programming 
based on the transfered features — 
which include “Doonesbury,” “The 
Far Side,” “For Better or For 
Worse,” “Dear Abby,” “Erma Bom- 
beck,” and others. 

As for the estimated 10,000 circula- 
tion loss, a Morning News attorney 
said a consolidation of morning and 
afternoon Times Herald distributors 
contributed to service problems that 
could have caused part of this drop. 
The AP story also cited testimony 
that some of the readership loss could 
have been due to a “cleaning up” of 
circulation lists during an audit and 
the poor performance of the Dallas 
Cowboys football team. 

Another thing emerging from the 
trial was a report that Belo considered 
buying out the Times Herald before 
John Buzzetta purchased the paper in 
1988. A Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
story by Mitchell Schnurman said this 
disclosure “lends strength to the 
Times Herald’s legal position that the 
Morning News is striving to gain a 
monopoly in the Dallas market.” 

—David Astor 


TV Diario has begun 


TV Update and El Diario/La Pren- 
sa introduced a Spanish-language 
television magazine on April 15. 

The New York City-based daily 
newspaper will carry TV Diario each 
Sunday. It includes Spanish and 
English tv listings, feature columns 
geared to an Hispanic audience, and 
more. 

TV Update — a weekly television 
magazine supplement customized for 





Three are Reuben Award finalists 








newspapers in over 100 markets — is 
part of United Media, the parent of 
United Feature Syndicate and Newspa- 
per Enterprise Association. 

Speaking of tv, “The Lockhorns’’/ 
“Agatha Crumm’/“What A Guy!” 
cartoonist Bunny Hoest of King Fea- 
tures Syndicate appeared recently on 
the Joe Franklin Show. 

In other appearance news, 
“Thanks a Million” columnist Percy 
Ross spoke recently at the Homemak- 
ers Showcase 90 event sponsored by 
the Munster (Ind.) Times. While in 
the area, Ross gave money to the 
Northwest Indiana Food Bank, resi- 
dents of a shelter for battered women 
and children, and others — as he does 
in his Creators Syndicate column. 


Publication will split 


Back Stage, one of the magazines 
providing material for the BPI Enter- 
tainment News Wire, will be splitting 
into two different publications this 
July. 

The new name for the film/video 
production weekly will be Back 
Stage/Shoot. The theater weekly will 
remain Back Stage. 


Wade dies at age 41 


Self-syndicated political columnist 
Lawrence Wade has died of a brain 
tumor at the age of 41. 

Wade formerly was an editorial 
writer for the Washington Times, and 
also worked for the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Miami Herald, and other papers. 


New book by Burns 


Five 1,300-word excerpts from 
George Burns’ All My Best Friends 


“Garfield” creator Jim Davis, 
“Cathy” creator Cathy Guisewite, 
and “Calvin and Hobbes” creator 
Bill Watterson are the finalists for the 
Reuben Award as “Outstanding Car- 
toonist of the Year.” 

The winner of the peer-voted Oscar 
of cartooning will be announced dur- 
ing the May 4-7 National Cartoonists 
Society (NCS) cruise between Miami 
and the Bahamas. 

Davis is with United Feature Syndi- 
cate and Guisewite and Watterson are 
with Universal Press Syndicate, whose 
cartoonists have received three of the 
past four Reubens. Watterson won in 
1987 and last year. 

The “Calvin and Hobbes” creator 
and Davis are also finalists in the 
newspaper strips and panels category 
along with “B.C.” and “Wizard of 
Id” creator Johnny Hart of Creators 
Syndicate and North America Syndi- 
cate, according to NCS president Mell 
Lazarus. 

Finalists in the NCS newspaper 
editorial and sports cartoons category 
are Jim Borgman of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer and King Features Syndi- 
cate, Doug Marlette of New York 
Newsday and Creators, and Pat Oli- 
phant of Universal, said Lazarus, 
who does “Momma” and “Miss 
Peach” for Creators. 

Winners will also be announced in 
the areas of commercial, electronic, 
and magazine and book cartoons. The 
total of five NCS category award divi- 
sions represents a consolidation from 
the 11 of last year. 








(G.P. Putnam’s Sons) are being dis- 
tributed by the New York Times Syn- 
dication Sales Corporation. 

The excerpts — available with 
photos — talk about people like Jack 
Benny, Milton Berle, Jimmy Du- 
rante, Georgie Jessel, Al Jolson, and 
the Marx Brothers. 
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Shop talk 


(Continued from page 76) 





ers in other colonies and sharing one- 
third of the profits in a form of group 
or chain journalism. He is described 
by Bohn as the first press lord. 

Herbert Altschull says that 
although Franklin asked questions 
about “the price of truth” he did not 
shy away from the commercial. “He 
found peace in his examination of the 
fundamental dilemma of a capitalist 
press — the tension between the 
model goals and the drive for private 
profit.” 

Franklin also helped establish Eliz- 
abeth Timothy as the first woman edi- 
tor-publisher in the colonies in 1739. 
Seven years earlier Franklin had 
engaged in one of the few financial 
failures of his career when he and 
Lewis Timothy had established the 
first foreign-language newspaper, the 
German Philadelphische Zeitung. 

One other failure was the second 
magazine in the colonies, Franklin’s 
General Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle for all the British Planta- 
tions in America. Although beaten by 
Andrew Bradford’s American Maga- 
zine on Feb. 13, 1741, Franklin is 
generally credited with introducing 
the concept borrowed from the Brit- 
ish to the American colonies. 

As a publisher with David Hall, 
Franklin has also been identified with 
at least seven “firsts” including: 

@ The first German hymn book 
(1732). 

@ The first Latin classic or pseudo- 
classic translated and printed in the 
American colonies: James Logan’s 
translation of Cato’s Moral Districh’s 
(1735). 

@ The first Masonic book, Consti- 
tution of the Freemasons (1734). 

@ The earliest American medical 
treatise, Colden’s “Essay on the 
Illiac Passions” (1741). 

@ The first translation of a classic 
made and published in America, Cato 
Major or Discourse of Old Age With 
Explanatory Notes by Cato (1744). 

@ A reprint of Pamela by Samuel 
Richardson, the first novel printed in 
America (1744). 

e The first philosophy book 
Elementa Philosophica, Containing 
Chiefly Noetica or Things Relating to 
the Mind and Understanding by 
Samuel Johnson (1752). 


In addition to his accomplishments 
in journalism, publishing and media 
business, Franklin was also instru- 
mental in supporting an organization 
described by historian James Rosem- 
ont to have been the first that brought 
American printers together in regular 








meetings and the first that was sup- 
ported by regular payment of dues. 

The organization, established two 
years before Franklin’s death, was 
one of a half-dozen that appeared and 
disappeared in Philadelphia before 
the formation in 1852 of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 

Although some historians such as 
Sidney George Fisher dispute the 
“extravagant” claims of Franklin in 
advertising and in other areas of jour- 
nalism, the record is clear that Frank- 
lin was not just one of the major con- 
tributors to the American media but 
to the world. 

“America has sent us many good 
things,” Scotsman David Hume 
wrote Franklin in 1762, “gold, silver, 
sugar, tobacco, indigo, etc. But you 
are the first great philosopher, and 
indeed the first great man of letters 
from whom we are beholden to her.” 





Bells 


(Continued from page 28) 








Survey 


(Continued from page 12) 





while a journalism major at Boston 
University. She previously worked at 
the Fort Worth (Texas) Star-Tele- 
gram and Miami Herald. 

NAHJ, she contended, has had 
some some success in getting more 
Hispanics “into the news business 
and up the ladder. 

“Once you get into the door, you 
have a fighting chance,” she con- 
tinued, “but we’re just creeping 
upward — less than half a percentage 
point a year. That’s not nearly 
enough.” 

If the job fair at the NAHJ conven- 
tion was any indication, the news 
media are actively seeking Hispanics. 

More than 75 news organizations, 
including 41 newspapers and newspa- 
per groups, sent employment recrui- 
ters to the conclave. Among them 
were Gannett, Knight-Ridder, 
Washington Post, Los Angeles 
Times, Philadelphia Inquirer, Orange 
County (Calif.) Register, Milwaukee 
Journal, Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald- 
Journal, Seattle Times, Cox Enter- 
prises, Providence Journal-Bulletin, 
Associated Press, San Jose (Calif.) 
Mercury News, Oakland (Calif.) Tri- 
bune, San Francisco Examiner, San 
Francisco Chronicle, St. Paul Pio- 
neer (Calif.) Press and Newsday. 

Hernandez said she hopes smaller 
newspapers, most of which have no 
Hispanics, also will become recrui- 
ters. 

“Just because a small paper is in an 
area where there are few Hispanics 
isn’t a good reason for not hiring 
them,” she asserted. “Like any jour- 
nalist, young Hispanics have to start 
somewhere.” 





Phone company lobbyists, Johnson 
contended, initially convinced com- 
mittee members that such a situation 
would affect this country’s balance of 
trade and the “very future of our soci- 
ety.” 

Moreover, the speaker said, the 
Baby Bells portrayed newspaper 
publishers as a “Neanderthal lot, 
only interested in protecting their 
classifieds. We were made villains to 
keep America in the dark ages of the 
information revolution.” 


However, “costly and time-con- 
suming” lobbying by ANPA has con- 
vinced many committee members of 
the publishers’ viewpoint, Johnson 
asserted. 


“What we quickly learned was that 
the battle to preserve a level playing 
field was not over, even though the 
Baby Bells consented to the terms of 
the decree,” he observed. 


Johnson said, however, a draft bill 
now working its way through the 
subcommittee — even with its 
flaws — does more to protect the 
diversity principle “than any com- 
prehensive legislation we have seen.” 

“.. [W]e believe we have suc- 
cessfully changed the dynamics of the 
process so that ANPA is no longer 
viewed as the Neanderthal blocking 
the process, but rather as a helpful 
participant working to insure that the 
public and important First Amend- 
ment policies are protected as the 
Congress re-establishes the commu- 
nications policy,” Johnson declared. 


However, the executive added that 
the RBOCs are not happy with the 
draft prepared by the subcommittee 
staff and are pushing hard to change 
it. 

Johnson noted that the Court of 
Appeals ruling “may change the 
equation” in the dispute, but he noted 
that Greene, in his second review of 
the consent decree, upheld continu- 
ing the information restrictions on the 
Baby Bells. 


Assessing the issue, Johnson 
stated: ‘““We believe the current facts 
support Judge Greene’s original 
decision . . . and we are confident he 
will so decide. However, the Baby 
Bells are unhappy enough with the 
staff draft that they are consider- 
ing taking their chances with... 
Greene. There also are subcommittee 
members who are trying to leverage 
this risk to obtain further concessions 
from both sides to achieve a nego- 
tiated compromise.” 
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formed by Crosfield’s attorney that, if 
it prevailed in court and won a large 
judgment, it would probably be 
unable to collect, because, as the I-T 
quoted attorney Neil Shapiro, “the 
company is not doing well, and there 
may not be anyone to collect from.” 

Lynch noted that Crosfield attor- 
ney Shapiro, whose firm represents 
newspapers in San Francisco and 
Monterey, is also connected with the 
California Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

Said Lynch last fall, “I told him 
yesterday, ‘You’re on the wrong god- 
damn side. What the hell arc you 
doing .. . ?? ” Shapiro at times has 
“worked closely with” the associa- 
tion “on an informal basis” only, 
according to CNPA general counsel 
Mike Dorais. Lynch is a CNPA direc- 
tor and executive board member. 

Lynch asked how a company of 
Crosfield’s size could be unable to 
pay an award while presumably pay- 
ing sizable attorneys’ fees. 

“We’re talking about a suit that 
probably would be settled for a couple 
hundred thousand dollars,” said 
Lynch, who put the initial cost of the 
system at $150,000. 

He told E&P he filed suit before 
Hastech Inc. became Crosfield- 
Hastech, and only after the vendor 
had been asked to take back the sys- 
tem and return the purchase price. 
Further, Lynch said the company’s 
capacity to pay was not brought up 
until after it failed to persuade a judge 
to summarily throw out the case. 

He also was not certain whether it 
was Crosfield or its separately incor- 
porated subsidiary that was pleading 
poverty. Incorporation of a finan- 
cially weak subsidiary can concei- 
vably insulate a parent corporation 
from legal/financial exposure. 

Said one retired executive of a 
newspaper equipment vendor, “We 
don’t have a system of justice in this 
country, we have a legal system. So 
these people are just plain . . . out of 
luck.” 

Quite.a different picture emerges 
on the Crosfield side. George Sylves- 
ter, chief executive at the Manches- 
ter, N.H., operation, contended that 
“The whole truth behind that lawsuit 
was that that guy didn’t file suit.” 

He said notice of Lynch’s intention 
to sue was sent to Hastech after its 
acquisition by Crosfield. 

“Crosfield took the obligation in 
that and did settle it,” Sylvester said. 

Saying it probably should have 
gone to court, Sylvester recently 








recalled much the same weariness 
Lynch had some months before. 

“Those kinds of things — all you 
do is roll up attorneys’ fees,” he said. 

When asked if CCSI was in good 
shape financially, Sylvester would 
only say, “We were part of Cros- 
field.” 

Acknowledging it was a legally 
separate subsidiary corporation, he 
added that CCSI “didn’t report any 
stand-alone financials — we were 
reporting totally within Crosfield,” 
which he said was “standing behind 
all the liabilities of Crosfield CSI.” 

Later, Sylvester concluded by say- 
ing that “He [Lynch] did file suit. It 
just got settled before it went to 
court.” 

Lynch conceded that “the anger at 
them had long since subsided” by the 
time Crosfield made “an offer that we 
felt was appropriate” and which, 
Lynch said, assigned no fault or 
responsibility to either side. 


At least one party was happy with 
the way the matter was resolved. 
Lynch reported that his old system 
now resides at San Jose State Univer- 
sity. A retired technician who had 
once worked on Digital Equipment 
Corp.-based systems donated his 
talents and time by removing, ship- 
ping and reinstalling the Hastech sys- 
tem at the school. 

Lynch said the school relies on old 
Hastech equipment, with which it 
started putting out its paper some 
years ago. 

“Now every time someone dis- 
cards an old 42, they just pick it up, 
and I think they use it like disposable 
razors. They don’t even fix them. 
When something breaks they just 
replace it,” he said. 

“T think what they’ll probably end 
up doing is, when they finally run out 
of spare parts, they’ll chuck it out and 
put in Mac[intoshe]s and have done 
with it. That’s what we did.” 


Banking fellows 


Four journalists will attend the 1990 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking 
in June as recipients of journalism 
fellowships provided by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

Recipients of the Hughes Fellow- 
ships are Barry Rohan, business 
writer, the Detroit Free Press, and 
Page Ivey, banking/finance writer, 
The State, Columbia, S.C. 

The ABA Communications Coun- 
cil Fellowship recipients are Christine 
Winter, business writer, the Chicago 
Tribune, and Greg Steinmetz, bank- 
ing reporter, Newsday, Long Island, 
N.Y. 








Partnership 


(Continued from page 19) 





vided twice for 42 minutes every 
hour on Turner Broadcasting’s 24- 
hour Headline News. 

The news summaries will be pro- 
duced and anchored by KCAL’s 
news team supplemented by news 
stories and features fed in via com- 
puter by the Times’ Orange County 
bureau. 

The service, which began April 16, 
is initially available to 20,000 house- 
holds served by Dimension Cable 
Services and Comcast Cablevision, 
two of Orange County’s largest cable 
operators. 

Sale of commercial time for the 
news package will be handled by 
Adlink, a Los Angeles-based cable 
advertising company. 





Report 


(Continued from page 24) 





A. Bennack Jr. said the organization 
produced a surplus of $27,537, 
despite the unbudgeted activities and 
after providing $279,900 in contingen- 
cies. 

An audit by Ernst & Young showed 
that ANPA generated total revenues 
of $17,193,123 and had total expenses 
of $16,885,686. 

Because of this budgetary close 
call, members approved a measure 
renewing the board of directors’ 
standby authority to change the dues 
formula by a maximum of 10%. 

“Over the past 28 years, the board 
exercised this authority by increasing 
the dues formula only eight times and 
only in 5% increments,” Bennack 
said. 


Auto tabloid for 
Saturn plant area 


An eight-page weekly auto news 
tabloid will begin publication near the 
new General Motors Saturn car plant 
by May, the newspaper’s owner says. 

Car Country News will target the 
employees of the new Saturn plant 
and the surrounding community, 
according to Monday Morning News- 
papers, owner of six similar publica- 
tions in Michigan. The newspapers, 
which feature and promote U.S. car- 
making, have a combined circulation 
of 41,000. 

A monthly trade publication, Nash- 
ville Automotive Reports, already is 
published in middle Tennessee and 
Automotive News maintains a bureau 
there. — AP 
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the souls of their newspapers. Suc- 
cessful leadership will assemble 
money, people, new technology and 
old-fashioned ethics. 


“Our future depends on leveraging 
those assets to produce newspapers 
that are financially strong, editorially 
compelling and widely respected as 


the bedrock of an America that is 
civil, cohesive and free.” 
Cover the environment 

In another opening day address, 
U.S. Senator Timothy E. Wirth (D- 
Colo.), called on newspapers to put 
the same amount of energy and talent 
used in covering politics and eco- 
nomics into reporting on the environ- 
ment. 

“Environmental issues are too 
often left to the general assignment 
journeyman or newswire rewrite edi- 


tors,” he asserted. “They require 
your best efforts at every level.” 


Wirth said all Americans must 
undertake energy conservation on a 
“massive scale,” commenting that 
this country is 54% dependent on for- 
eign oil and uses twice as much 
energy per capita as the Germans and 
Japanese. 

Energy efficiency, he said, is 
“good economic policy, good energy 
policy, good trade policy, and good 
environmental policy.” 








Audiotex 


(Continued from page 16) 





with the phone numbers and 
addresses of people who recently 
stayed at a Marriott, Lessersohn 
noted. 


And newspapers? 
“All we can do is provide a Sim- 
mons or a Scarborough that says 15% 


of our audience stayed in a Sher- 
aton — if we ever asked a question 
that specifically — at least once 12 
months ago when we made this 
study,” Lessersohn said. 

Ignoring audiotex and other elec- 
tronic information systems would 
have other consequences, those that 
go right to the reason newspapers 
even exist, said Nancy Woodhull, 
president of the Gannett News Ser- 
vice. 

“As an editor, I want the readers of 


my community to get their informa- 
tion from my paper, and nowhere 
else,” she said. 


Electronics — from fax to 
videotex — are simply different 
delivery trucks for the newspaper, 
Woodhull said. 


“I think we have sort of given away 
a lot of our franchise as a news and 
information source, and the reason is 
because we didn’t run these delivery 
trucks,” she said. 








Legal 


(Continued from page 30) 





Abrams argued that the NBC news- 
casts linking Newton to organized 
crime figures were the result of 


aggressive reporting, not ill will, and 
should be protected by the First 
Amendment. 

Newton’s lawyer, Morton R. Ga- 
lane, urged the court to let stand the 
1986 verdict of a federal court jury in 
Las Vegas. The singer, who once 
owned the Aladdin Hotel in Las 


Vegas, claimed he had been injured 
by the broadcasts in 1980 and 1981. 


The jury awarded Newton $19 mil- 
lion, but the figure was reduced by the 
court. 


The appellate court took the argu- 
ments under submission. 








Firstborn 
(Continued from page 49) 





publisher. Campbell followed in the 
well-established European tradition 
of affiliation between the postal ser- 
vice and journalism. He also made 
sure his paper was in the tradition of 
“Published by Authority.” He 
cleared all copy with the governor or 
his secretary, making the News-Let- 
ter, in the Emerys’ words, “libel- 
proof, censor-proof, and well-nigh 
reader-proof.” 

The News-Letter had actually been 
produced by Campbell since 1700, but 
it had been handwritten — thus not 
meeting one of Allen’s guidelines for a 
newspaper — again in the European 
tradition. 

The News-Letter contained legal 
notices, complaints, information on 
meetings, court actions, cargo news 
and important persons. 

He also clipped news items from 
London newspapers, making the for- 
eign news sometimes months old. 
Frank Mott, who credits Campbell’s 








publication as the first American 
newspaper, is balanced in his assess- 
ment of its journalistic qualities: 


“Campbell’s theory of the presen- 
tation of foreign news gave little con- 
sideration to timeliness. Boston was 
some two months away from 
England ... and a few more weeks 
or months made little difference to 
Campbell’s mind, so long as impor- 
tant events were recorded in due 
order. In short, Campbell thought of 
news as recent history.” 


Payne, who is clearly in the Harris 
camp, is not so easy with his judgment 
of the importance of journalistic 
guidelines: 

“There is none of the spirit of Har- 
ris here, no burning indignation 
against conditions such as marked the 
great journalists and later made jour- 
nalism the voice of the people, nor 
during his career as editor do we find 
Campbell showing any desire to bring 
about a better condition of affairs or 
any other evidence of the progressive 
spirit.” 

Although most students of journal- 
ism would agree that the copy was 
rather boring, Campbell does deserve 





recognition for contributing to the 
foundations of the American press. 
He published his paper for 15 years, 
sometimes through economically dif- 
ficult times. He persevered, it is said, 
because he had a strong sense of 
responsibility to the public. 


“Unimpressive as it was,” say the 
Emerys, “the Boston News-Letter 
was like the Biblical mustard seed. 
From it stemmed the mighty Ameri- 
can Fourth Estate, a force no one 
could ignore.” 


The decision of which publication 
to honor for the tercentennial, then, 
comes back to how tight an interpre- 
tation scholars wish to use on news- 
paper guidelines, and the question is, 
then, should we honor the first suc- 
cessful newspaper in America? 


Ball State inductees 


The Ball State University journal- 
ism department has inducted into its 
Journalism Hall of Fame Marie 
Geary, news editor of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal. 
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Classified Advertising 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 





FEATURES 
AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





HUMOR 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 





IN A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 
good laugh and keep them coming back 
for more. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 





PROMOTIONS 


“300 sold since 1959” 
W.B. GRIMES & CO. 
Larry Grimes 
PO Box 442, Clarksburg, MD 
(301) 507-6047 
Dick Smith- Seahem 
(601) 627-7906 
Power Search Inc. 
(609) 751-4141 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


FREE NEWSPAPER @ SHOPPER 
Brokerage - Appraisal 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 





Profitable SAY NO TO DRUGS coloring 
book. Brings in $4,800 to $12,000. 
Great for competitive area. Exclusivity. 
Marketing Research Service, 3125 S. 
Mendenhail, Ste 329, Memphis, TN 
38115. (901) 795-6428. 





Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 





PUZZLES 





PUZZLE FEATURES SYNDICATE 
Daily and Sunday Crossword Puzzles 

24515 California Ave. +12, Hemet, 

CA 92343 Phone (714) 926-4843. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


a exclusive dealership. Net 

40 - 50K yearly. No inventory, mini- 
mum overhead. We train and consult. 
1- (800) 330-0808. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ALUMNI! REUNION 








The Mexico City News is trying to 
contact all former employees. Objec- 
tive: Alumni yearbook and reunion. 
Hotel, airfare discounts. Contact Shari 
Rettig immediately. Call (95)532-0096 
Nights 8PM-2AM. FAX (905)512-1368 
anytime. Do it now! 





NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Sales 
Vast Network of Contacts 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 
(407) 368-4352 


COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


“Ist in RESULTS” 
JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
newspaper sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pagasus, Suite E 150 
Dallas, Texas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 
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BARRY FRENCH, Ashlawn Road, 
Assonet, MA 02702. (508) 644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 


BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - a 
8937 Laguna Place W. 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684- 3987 


Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Consulting 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 


C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 
brochure. (617) 643-1863, 4 Water 
St., Arlington, MA 02174. 


DEAN WAITE 
Riverside Management Group 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic media 
4050 Columns Drive, Marietta, GA 
(404) 953-0199 


Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokerageeConsulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 


























JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Suite 1000, 65 E. State Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 (614) 889-9747 





JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 
410 Elm St. Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 








NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS 


ADD $30,000 TO $50,000 NEW 
REVENUE. Strategies for growth, fight- 
ing competition, increasing sales. 
PAUL LEWIS (901) 795-6428. 


PUBLISHERS RESOURCE 
Complete equipment broker. Compos- 
ing, Camera, Press, Mailroom, Techni- 
cal and operational services. Large dail- 
ies and weeklies. Representing 
Publishers for 30 years nation wide. 
(602) 776-8405. 








KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 


Media Consultants, Inc. 
Brokering the Southwest 
for over 30 years - over 150 sales 
Michael D. Lindsey, PO Box 1797 
Cheyenne, WY 8200 eth ov 2130 
Robert Houk, PO 1584 
Tubac, AZ 85646 (603) "398- 9112 


PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 — . Suite 101 














Des L 32541 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) 837-4040 





R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily and weekly newspapers. Contact 
Rickenbacher Media at PO Box 
792001, Dallas, TX 75379. Or phone 
(214) 380-9578. 











ATTENTION ADVERTISERS 
Please note this when submitting 
ad copy for the June 2nd issue. 
E & P’s offices will be closed on: 

Monday, May 28, 1990 
Memorial Day 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


1.2 million gross. Specialty publica- 
tion. 400,000 plus cash flow. 4,000 
paid circulation. Unlimited potential. 
Price 2.5 million. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 








A Kansas county seat weekly, 3,400 
paid. $200,000 gross. $50,000 ‘cash 
flow. $225,000 price. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 





ALABAMA: Weekly. Needs hands-on 
owner. Gross, $.10,000. Sales price, 
$115,000. Terms: $13,500 down, 
balance 7 years, 9%. 

KENTUCKY: Four weeklies in close 
proximity offer unique sales, circula- 
tion, and management opportunities. 
Four-unit press included. $516,000 
gross. Price $625,000. Attractive 
terms. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Weekly. Coastal 
area. Needs sales-oriented on-site 
owner to tap market potential. Circ., 
5,500 paid. Gross, $120,000. Sales 
_ $120,000. $50,000 down, 7-yr. 
erms. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Group of three 
weeklies. Includes 3-unit Goss 
Community press. Gross, $289,000. 
Sales price, $295,000. $75,000, 
15-yr. terms. Severe health problem 
forces sale. 


TEXAS: Two weeklies, plus monthly 
business tab, plus seasonal shopper. 
Southern Texas. Beautiful resort area. 
Lots of growth. Solid foundation. Gross, 
$236,000. Sales price, $275,000. 
50% down, 15 yr. terms. 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326, (404) 364-6554 
Lon W. Williams 





Arkansas weekly, gross $100,000, 
tourist area. Price $100,000. 
Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 





A Texas Cash Cow! Shopper doing 
$1,000,000 gross. Excellent opera- 
tion. Excellent future. 1.1 million 
includes real estate. 

Webster & Associates 
(214) 340-2266. 
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NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


COLOR SEPARATIONS 





A Tennessee weekly - 600,000 gross, 
excellent growth market. $800,000, 
some terms. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 





A Texas weekly, $160,000 Gross sales 
with excellent cash flow, Recreational 
area. 


Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


DEEP SOUTH county seat weekly with 
two TMC products. Nicely profitable. 
Owner retiring. $335,000. Some 
financing available. Jim Hall Media 
Services, PO Box 1088, Troy, Ala. 
36081-1088. (205) 566-7198. 


FIVE WEEKLIES with 100,000 circula- 
tion in vibrant South Florida market. 
$1,600,000 gross. Direct all inquiries 
to Box 4618, Editor & Publisher. 


For sale: Oregon weekly near Portland. 
$50,000 down. Call Frank Crow (503) 
769-6338 or 769-4464. 














Kentucky Weekly founded 1867, 2,450 
ore legal status, plus 2 year old 4,000 

MC-2 county product. Printing 
contract in place. No in-market compet- 
ition. Immediate sale needed. Dark- 
room equipped, Macintosh production. 
1989 Gross $269,000 - Price 
$225,000 Cash. Contact: Hank Bond, 
Box 272, Carlisle, KY 40311 or call 
(606) 289-2464 or (606) 289-7910, 
after 6 PM. No brokers please. 


MANHATTAN’S LARGEST SHOPPER 
Gross $400,000 plus. Well known. 
Huge growth opportunity. Price 
$375,000. Mr. Gold (212) 741-7790. 





NORTHEASTERN SUBURBAN 
GROUP, high growth, high demo- 
graphic region. Excellent growth 
history, potential. Plant. Grossing $1.4 
million. 

STRONG, GROWING SUBURBAN 
group in Northeast. Excellent high 
demographic communities, press oper- 
ation. Grossing $2.4 million. 

NEW ENGLAND WEEKLY GROUP, 
superb lifestyle, growing publications. 
Grossing $1.25 million plus. 
COLORADO RESORT AREA WEEK- 
LIES. High demographics, positioned 
for growth. For someone who wants to 
enjoy life in casually elegant 
surroundings. 

MISSOURI WEEKLY, SHOPPER. 
Grossing $650,000. A bargain at 
$600,000. 

ILLINOIS WEEKLY GROUP. Grossing 
$800,000 plus. Plant, buildings. 
$850,000 


SOUTHERN GREAT LAKES weekly, 
shopper, tourist publication. Paid and 
free. Nice lifestyle. por growing 
region. Publications reflect regional 
rowth. $460,000. 

ISSOUR!I OZARKS WEEKLY, with 
shopper. Gross $240,000. Excellent 
rowth. $260,000 includes building. 
LEASE WRITE FOR DETAILS on any 
of these newspaper properties. Call or 
write to discuss our terms for selling 
your newspaper property. Our success 
stories date back 1923. 


JAMES C. STERLING 
Bolitho-Sterling 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 
(816) 932-5345 





MIDWEST lifestyle weekly newspaper 

enjoying excellent growth and profits in 

metro area. Priced below it's $400,000 
ross. Terms. 

EXAS weekly, seyret and profit- 
able, grossing $275,000. Priced at 
$290,000 with terms. 

SOUTHWEST weekly in nice college 
town grossing $200,000. Priced at 
$240,000. A great opportunity in a 
nice place to live. Terms. 
SOUTHWEST specialty tabloid publica- 
tion with nice profit. Destined for health 
growth. Terms. 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
PO Box 792001, Dallas, TX 75379 
(214) 380-9578. 


Must sell growing southwest Minnesota 
weekly; $110,000 average Len 
Peach member; $110,000 including 
good building. John van der Linden, 
broker, Box 275, Spirit Lake, lowa 
51360. Ph: (712) 336-2805. 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WEEKLY 
In high growth area, over $300,000 

ross, excellent potential for 
$500,000 ross in next year. Price 
$350,000. Call Tim in confidence at 
1(800)669-6976. 


Sucessful T.M.C., full tab weekly shop- 
per (90,000 mailed circulation) in 
explosive growth area of NY’s Hudson 
Valley region, seeks expansion by 
acquisition or merger. Possibilities are 
endless. Gross sales $1,000,000 plus. 
Direct enquiries to Box 562, Nyack, NY 
10960. 








TEXAS LIST available. $10,000 to 
$300,000 down, most publisher 
financed. Bill Berger, ATN, 1801 
Exposition, Austin, TX 78703. (512) 
476-3950. 





Two profitable weekly newspapers in 
rapidly growing area on Florida’s west 

coast. Well established, 8 years, stead 

growth, unlimited potential. $625,00' 
ross sales. Box 4427, Editor & 
ublisher. 





WESTERN MOUNTAIN SUBURBANS, 
Zone 8, 7-unit Goss press, state-of-art 

composition, fine real estate. Sell at 

gross of $2.4 million. Good terms to 
ualified buyer. 

O PENNSYLVANIA weeklies & shop- 
per, non-competitive, wil! gross 
$950,000 '90. Excellent growth, 
terms. 

SOUTH DAKOTA county seat exclusive 
weekly, gross $545,000. Excellent 
terms. 

For information write: 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
Bolitho-Sterling 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 


WESTERN OREGON 
Different idea, but real nice, 2 soft 
news community monthlies. $137K 
gross. $85K price. $25,000 down. 

NORTH CENTRAL IDAHO 
Great hunting, fishing, outdoors area. 
Super opportunity for couple. $40,000 
down, terms on balance. 

SOUTHWEST IDAHO 
Non-competitive weekly with Mac 
equipment. $20K cash & assume debt. 

Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 


Well positioned publishing business, 
Zone 7, grossing over 1.1 million 
dollars with 7% growth. Includes 4 
profit centers; newspaper-shopper, 
regional common ad supplement, very 
busy webb, exclusive sheet fed printing 
in college town. Cash flow over 
$300,000. Write Box 4623, Editor & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


SL RS SN AS TALLER URES, SAR mor 
Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 


Much bending breaks the 
bow; much unbending 
the mind. 

Francis Bacon 














EDITOR & PUBLISHER for Aprii 28, 1990 


Newspaperman looking to purchase 
paid eneral weekly 
($175,000-$700,000 in business), 
preferably from retiring owner. Massa- 
chusetts to North Carolina and northern 
California are preferred locations. 
Please contact: James Platt, 21 
Prescott Street, Watertown, MA 02172 
or phone (617)926-4014. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


FLORIDA FREE MONTHLY speciality 
publication. 10 years old. Excellent 
cash flow. Gross $300,000 plus. Great 
potential. Owner retiring. Will train 
buyer. $250,000 with terms. Box 
4636, Editor & Publisher. 


High quality very profitable national 
trade magazine grossing $1,000,000. 
Excellent potential. Priced under 
$1,000,000. Rickenbacher Media 
Service, PO Box 792001, Dallas, TX 
75379. Or phone (214) 380-9578. 











INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 





CIRCULATION SERVICES 


A Circulation Specialist 
Helderle & Associates 
telemarketing - Crews - Store Sales 


1-(800) 662-7397 
F.J. Helderle - President 


Acclaimed Automated Affordable 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
The Telemarketing Leader. 

For brochure and information 
call 1-(800) 247-2338. 


J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 
is now available in the U.S.A. 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 


KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 


“NO!” 
Your newspaper is not too small, nor too 
big to engage a national telemarketing 
firm to supply you with a steady source 
of new start orders at the pace you want! 
ASK US, AND OUR RESPONSE 
WILL 


BE, 
“YES! WE CAN!” 
(216) 434-4466 
PRO STARTS 

















VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 





Telemarketing & 
Foot Canvassing 
Specialists 


PRIPE SALES 


30 years in business 
Nationwide 
(718) 698-0591 
Peter Priolo, Pres. 

















4 “es 


ROOM INC 


At Competitive Rates 
“GOLD BOND STARTS” 


THE 








| 


Color 
your 
newspaper 


Superior quality 
color separations 
for newspapers 
at a special low price: 


separations up to 4 col. x 12 in. 


turnaround available 


available upon request. 
800-228-3483 
800-422-1164/pa 
717-784-2121 
717-784-9226 fax 
Please ask for Dick Kashner 
+ PRESS-ENTERPRISE 
COLOR DIVISION 
Bloomsburg, PA 17815 











The income tax has made 
more liars out of the 
American people than golf 
has. Even when you make a 
tax form out on the level, 
you don’t know when it’s 
through if you are a crook 
or a martyr. 

Will Rogers 





PRESSROOM SERVICES 


ALL NEWSPAPER WEB PRESSES 
Press repair, moving, erection, start-up 
and personne! training. 

Fair rates 
WORLD WIDE WEB INC. 
Tel: (407) 277-9665 


DO YOU NEED EXPERT ADVICE ON 
YOUR ELECTRICAL DRIVE SYSTEM? 
Masthead can help. Masthead also 
provides dampening systems, parallel 
drives, horsepower upgrades and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD INTERNATIONAL 
1(800) 545-6908 1(505) 842-1357 
24-Hour Line PO Box 1952 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 








Run your ad for 
12, 26 or 52 issues 
to increase awareness 
while benefitting from 
our low 
contract rates 


For information 
call 
(212) 675-4380. 











INDUSTRY SERVICES 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





PRINTING 


MAILROOM 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


PRESSES 











QUARTER 
FOLD 
BOOKLETS 


We’re specialists 
in superior quality 
PRINTING 
of quarter-fold booklets 
on newsprint. 

TV style books 
trimmed with glued spine. 
Our deadlines 
meet your deadline, 
to save 
on your bottom line. 


Call today for samples of our 
quarter-fold products. 


717-784-2121 
800-228-3483 
800-422-1164/pa 
Fax your quotation request 
717-784-9226 
Please ask for Charles Trettel. 
PRESS-ENTERPRISE 
COMMERCIAL PRINTERS 
Bloomsburg, PA 17815 





EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE: Kansa model 320 inserter, 
6 stations (5 into 1) $35,000. Kansa 
model PS140 labeling machine 
$7,000. Purchased new 1985, located 
in Nebraska. Contact Dale Sickler (308) 
237-2152. 





MAILROOM 

We have ali types of beit and wire 
stream conveyors 

Spare parts for stream conveyors 

D.C. & A.C. drive conversions 

Roller top conveyors, all sizes 

Belt conveyors, al! sizes 

Bottom wrappers & pacers 

257 Sta-Hi stackers 

Baldwin Count-O-Veyors -104, 105, 
106, 108 

Signode tying machines 

Conveyor wire 

Wire pliers 

Mueller-Martini inserter, 227 3 into 1 

Mueller-Martini labeling machine & 1/4 
folder 


Northeast Industries, Inc. 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


Mailroom Equipment 
7 - IDAB 440 Stackers 
5 - IDAB. Bottonwrappers 
10 - Signode tyers +MLN2A 
1 - Polypak wrapping machine, wraps 

variety of products. 

Good condition, just removed from 
production, under PM apy average 
age 8-10 years. Make offer for all or 
part. Contact Lisa Gossage (813) 
893-8180. 


NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 











CAMERA & DARKROOM 
3M DEADLINER/PYROFAX FILM 
RECYCLING 
J.G. SERVICES 
6770 NORTHWEST DAFFODIL LANE 


PORT ST. LUCY, FL 34983 
(407) 879-9119 


SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 


CIRCULATION SOFTWARE 


LOW COST-CIRCULATION SOFTWARE 
MS-DOS OR MACINTOSH.-The solution 
for the smail newspaper. Carrier or by 
mail. Great for TMC. billing, reports, 
route lists, for home delivery, 
wholesale/retail. Easy to learn-$1475. 
pn ayes Cee with computer avail- 

ble. SUNRISE NEWS SERVICE 
(209)722-0588. 











— FIRST LINE QUALITY — 
Newsprint, High-brite uncoated ground- 
wood, Coated groundwood, and much more. 

Manufactured to your specifications. 
Contact: George Pappas, VP National Sales 
Lewmar Paper Co. 

386 Park Ave. South, Suite 210 
New York, NY 10016 
Tel. (212) 889-0600 
FAX (212) 889-0889 











Mycro-Tek 1100 Front End w/dual 10 
mb HD, (5) Newstouch II terminals, 
laser and line ore VF, orf Ad, Sort: 
ing and an /W, $10,0 

BOB W Ree) 831- Oa80, 
FAX. (oie) 831-1628. 








PHOTOTYPESETTING 





2-CG COMP IV B (LR), 1 CG7200, 
1-CG4100Z, E-TEXT front end system 
w/3 VDT's. (508) 668-0243. 


2 Compugraphic DAWN workstations, 
40 Mb. drives. CG 308 laser printer. ee 
scanner. All equipment good condition 
2 yrs. old. Call Mike Bennett (913) 
381-1010. 








COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. IBM 
and Macintosh. Nancy Jacobsen (415) 
488-9279. 


MAILROOM 


1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 


FIRST OFFERING of 3 Muller Martini 
inserters: 4 into 1, model 227E, 1974; 
pgp model 227E, 1979; and 5 into 
mode! 227 available now. 

INLAND (913) 492-9050. 

GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 


68 














BEST OFFER. Two MCS 8400 with 
H&J. One has twin disc and 32 fonts, 
second has single disc and 16 fonts. CG 
7200 headliner with variety of fonts. 
Call Dock Lias or Jake Caylor at (814) 
371-4200. 
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~ Plannin 
V Installation 
V Pagination 
v~ Instruction 
V Followup 
W Wire service 
ELECTRONIC. PUBLISHING 
CONSULTANTS 
P.O. Box | 
Newton, 1A 50208 
515079204702 

















PRINTED CIRCUIT BOARDS and Parts 
for almost all models and makes of 
typesetting machines and film proces- 
sors; at 20% - hae off manufacturer’s 
exchange price: 

BOB W BER. (216) 831-0480. 

FAX. (216) 831-1628. 


Two Autologic APS-5U’s; 5 inch CRT’s; 
70 picas; 5MB disk drive; six/eight level 
paper tape readers; DCOS and APS-SET 
5 operating systems. Xitron 101 inter- 
face boxed. Available late summer. Well 
maintained and running now. Also 
spare parts. Call John McDermott (208) 
522-1800. 








PRESSES 


Complete 8-unit Urbanite press 
substructure, Y-columns, pedestals, 
box frames, digital reel, tensions and 
pasters. 





Double width goss R.T.P.’s. May be 
engineered and machined to fit your 
presses. 
Alleman & Associates Inc. 
(505) 294-0450 


Consolidated Stitcher +225 3 pockets 
with cover feeder 4th & 5th knife. 





4 Unit Goss Community w/folder and 
accessories. Late 70's. 


8 Unit Goss Community w/2 folders & 
accessories. Late 70's. 


8 Unit ATF 22-3/4” x 35” w/ 
accessories including incinerator for 
pollution control. 


Contact Don Schneider 
(216) 725-4161 


CURRENT LISTINGS 
22” cutoff 

Goss Colorliner, 31 _ couples (8 
a. ~ le 160 page 
folder, 50” R 1990 

Goss Metro, 10 oak 1 deck 

Goss Metro, 5 units, 3 decks 

Goss SSC folder, balloon 


22-3/4" cutoff: 
Goss Metro, 8 units, 2 decks 
Goss Urbanite, 8 units, 3-color, 
Goss Urbanite, 5 units 
Goss Urbanite add-on units 
Goss Urbanite ‘1000’ series folder 
Goss SC, 8 units, 1973-83 
Goss Community, 4 units, 1975 
Goss SC folder 
M.A.N. UniMan 2/2, 4 units, 2 decks 





Miscellaneous: 
Custom-Bilt trimmers, TK300 (2) 
Upper formers for Community, SC, 
SSC, and Urbanite folders 


ONE Corporation/Atlanta 
(404) 458-9351 FAX (404) 458-5836 





FOR SALE 
Consolidated 225 Stitcher 3 pockets 
with cover feeder. 
4th and 5th knife. 


4 unit Goss Community w/SC Folder 
and accessories. 


8 unit Goss Community w/2, SC Folders 
and accessories 


8 unit ATF-22.750"x 35” w/ 
accessories including incinerator for 
pollution control. 


Gowe Printing Co. 
620 E. Smith Rd. 
Medina, OH 44256 
Contact: Don Schneider 
(216) 725-4161 


GOSS 

7-Unit Community, SC folder, small 
daily - pristine condition 

3-Unit Community, 1967 oil, wkly. 
available now 

1-Unit Community, oi! lub, weekly - 
excellent condition 

Add-on SSC Community 1978 

6-Unit 600 series Urbanite 

4-Unit 500 series Urbanite 

Add-on Urbanite units and folders 

5-Unit 1100 series Suburban 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 22-3/4” 

2-Unit Signature with folder. 23-9/16" 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

7-Unit Harris V22 w/upper former, 
available now 

5-Unit Harris V-15A 1974/86 JF7 

3-Unit V-15 A 1967 w/JF7, good condi- 
tion and available now 

JF7 folders and add-on units 


8-Unit/2-folder News King, 1984 
w/KJ8A folders 

4-Unit News King, available now 

2-Unit News King, available now 

Add-on units, folders oe formers 


Enkel splicer, ribbon deck, press drives, 
ink pumps, gluers and more. 


ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 








GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 
Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 


Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
ne a WA 98292 


FAX (206) 387-9090 


GOSS COMMUNITY add-on compo- 
nents 1976 3 rebuilt units, SC folder 
with 1/2, 1/4 and double parallel. 60 
HP Fincor motor and controller avail- 
able py Ist. 

BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 


GOSS Community U.0.P. 3 color unit, 
lever key fountains. Very good condi- 
tion; available now. ONE, Atlanta. 
(404) 458-9351. 


HARRIS N-845 
Available now, 6 units, 2 RBC - 2 
folders, 2 autopasters, ribbon deck, 
imprinter, bay window, console and 
many extras. 
Bell Camp Incorporated 
(201) 492-8877 


ONE GOSS MK II PRESS 22 3/4” 
8 - Units, digital reels 
- Color humps 
1 - Single 3:2 Imperial folder 
New SCR motor and drive in 1986 
ONE GOSS MK V 22 3/4” (S/N 4018) 
;: Units 
- Color humps 
3 - Half decks 
1 - Double 3:2 folder 
2- pe! bar nests 


8- 
INLAND D NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
(913)492-9050Fax# (913) 492-6217 

















Classified Advertising 
Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(212) 675-4380 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 28, 1990 





Use this handy order form to order: 
1990 EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE (published Oct., 1989) 
1990 EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEAR BOOK (Published March, 1990) 
Please send me: 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE 
Exclusive data on U.S. and Canadian newspaper markets. 
_] 1990 Edition $70 per copy (| Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada _ 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEARBOOK - Encyclopedia of the newspaper industry. 
_] 1990 Edition $70 per copy (| Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada ra 


Company 
Nature of Business 


(Le se 


| a 
Payment must accompanying Market Guide and Year Book orders. 


New York State residents add applicable sales tax. 





Editor & Publisher 


Circulation Department 
11 West 19th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011-4234 








EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


———————————————————— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





PRESSES 


WANTED TO BUY 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 





PRESSES 
Goss Urbanite Folder-918. 
Goss Urbanite Units 
Goss Urbanite Rollstands 
Goss Urbanite Drives 
Goss Urbanite 1/4 folders 
Goss Urbanite Balloon formers 
Hoe Colormatic 3-2 folder 23-9/16” 


C.0. 

Hoe Balloon Formers 

Goss Balloon Formers 

Guilmout Quarterfolder and Trimmer 

Goss RTP’s 40 and 42 inches 

Goss Mark 1 Half Decks and Hump 

Goss Mark 2 Half Decks and Humps 

Goss Double 2-1 folder 22-3/4" C.O. 

Goss Skip Slitters all C.O. 

Goss Portable Ink. Fountains 

Hoe Skip Slitters all C.O. 

Paper roll track and roll dollies 

We stock spare parts for most presses 

We do press rebuildin 

We do machinery moving and erecting 
Northeast Industries, Inc 

(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


Press 22 3/4” 





GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Urbanite 900 series 7 units, 1 
folder, R/s 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-6 units, 1976, JF-7 folder 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-6 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 


WEB OFFSET PRESSES 


8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

3 ae _— Il units as Add on, 
22-3/4' 

4 Units Harris V-25, JF-4 foider, 1/2, 
1/4 D.P. 





1 Harris V-22 unit completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

3 Harris V-25 as add-on units 

4 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
= press, 22-3/4” by 36” double- 
widt 


MIRACLE ata INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 


NAUGATUCK, cr 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 Coastline en 
Sanford, FL 3277 
(407) 321-3505 Fax (407) '330- 7556 


W & H FLEXO 
WILL CONSIDER ALL OFFERS 
4-Unit 1984 Windmoeller Hoelscher 
flexo press with 3 half decks, double 
3:2 folder & RTPs. Cut-off is 23-9/16” 
but can be reduced to 22”. Available 
for immediate removal. 
Inland Newspaper Machinery Corp. 

(913) 492-9050 Fax (913) 492-6217 


WANTED TO BUY 


Cutler-Hammer Web 
Master Control Circa 
1962 for 60 cycle operation 
For Goss Mark | Headliner 
FAX No. (914) 353-1086 
Telephone (914) 353-1122 














WANTED URGENTLY 


Community, Urbanite, Metro 
offset presses. Immediate cash 
decision. 


Printing Press Services Inc. 


U.S.A. 
(216) 441-1730 
Fax (216) 883-8724 


ENGLAND 
0772-797050 
FAX 0772-717611 


AUSTRALIA 
08 356 7883 
FAX 08 353 5493 








CONTROLLER 

The Finger Lakes Times, a 20,000 daily 
in beautiful upstate New York seeks top 
financial executive to direct all business 
functions. Reports to Publisher and 
works with corporate staff of growing 
information company. Requires four 
year degree, public accounting experi- 
ence, PC systems background a plus. 
Compensation package includes attrac- 
tive benefits program. Send resume and 
salary history to George Park, Publisher, 
Finger Lakes Times, 218 Genesee St., 
Geneva, NY 14456. 





Daily newspaper in Zone 5 seeking 
General Manager. Candidate will be 
involved in all aspects of the business 
but should possess a strong sales and 
promotional background. A perfect 
opportunity for the right person to join 
our growing family operation. Please 
send cover letter, resume and salar 
requirements to Box 4626, Editor 
Publisher. 











The most popular labor- 
saving 

device is still money 
Phyllis George 





HELP 
WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


COLLEGE FACULTY POSITION: Full- 
time, tenure track beginning late 
August, 1990. Primary teaching load to 
consist of desktop publishing, history, 
editing & design, writing for media. Will 
also supervise the yearbook staff. 
Candidates should be committed to 
teaching and compatible with the 
mission of the small, liberal arts, 
Church related college. MA required, 
PhD preferred. Salary and rank depen- 
dent upon qualifications. Send letter of 
application, resume, work and salary 
history, names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of three references by 
May 7 to Dr. Donald Kahnk, Academic 
Dean, Midland Lutheran College, 
Fremont, Nebraska, 68025. An AA/EO 
employer. 


JOURNALISM POSITION 
Tenure-track assistant professor, Fall 
1990. Ph.D. desirable. 12-hour load. 
Specialty open. Experience teaching 
journalism and news writing expected, 
as well as freshman and sophomore 
composition. Salary negotiable. 
Committee will begin screening applic- 
ants May 30. Send letter of application, 
vita and card for acknowledgement to 
Leonard G. Heldreth, English Depart- 
ment, Northern Michigan University, 
Marquette, Ml 49855. EO/AAE. 


Media Advisor: Florida International 
University is seeking an advisor for its 
new student newspaper. The advisor 
should be familiar with all aspects of 
publishing a student paper including 
advertising, business operations, and 
sound journalistic practices. Minimum 
of a BA with two years experience 
required; MA in relevant discipline 
preferred. Send resume and names/ 
phone numbers of three references to: 
Dr. Charlies Fair, Chair, Media Advisor 
Search Committee, AC-II Rm 130, Flor- 
ida International University, North 
Miami, 33181. All applications must 
be received by May 17, 1990. FIU isan 
affirmative action/equal opportunity 
employer. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Master’s program invites applicants 
who have demonstrated, or shown 
potential for, excellence in journalism. 
Assistantships. Write oe 
Department, Tuscaloosa, AL 
35487-0172 or call (205) 348-7155. 
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GENERAL MANAGER 
Established weekly in Texas seeks 
general manager with strong sales back- 
ground. Experience on small daily or 
weekiy necessary. Community involve- 
ment in this charming town. Combina- 
tion salary and bonus total $30,000. 
Send resume to Box 4625, Editor & 
Publisher. 


VICE PRESIDENT/ 
GENERAL MANAGER 





Progressive newspaper group is looking 
for a proven newspaper executive. High- 
ly desirable area, award-winning, very 
profitable newspaper. The individual we 
seek will have thorough knowledge of 
sales in marketing and have bottom line 
responsibility. Individual must possess 
strong people skills and ability to moti- 
vate and lead a management team. 
Base salary $40’s plus very lucrative 
incentive program and other benefits. 
Send resume and salary history to Box 
4630, Editor & Publisher. 





PUBLISHER/ 
GENERAL MANAGER 


SunMedia, publishers of paid 
weekly newspapers and high- 
quality shoppers, is seeking a 
manager for a large suburban 
group it plans to acquire. The top 
position has been open for six 
months. The ideal candidate will 
possess General Manager experi- 
ence with multi-zone products in 
metro markets along with a solid 
marketing background. SunMe- 
dia is an entrepreneurially 
oriented company and equity 
ownership is available for manag- 
ers that perform. Our managers 
are aware of this ad. If you have 
experience and the desire to be 
more than a hired hand, send 
resume to: 


Gerald H. Gordon, President 
SunMedia, Corporation 
6060 Rockside Woods Bivd. 
Suite 406 
Independence, OH 44131 











Advertising Director 


The Times-News, a 22,000-seven day 
morning daily serving Southern Idaho, 
is looking for an advertising director to 
lead its 30-person advertising and 
customer service department. The posi- 
tion is open for the first time in ten 
years, due to a promotion of the current 
advertising director to a publisher 
position. 


Applicants should possess appropriate 
formal college education; extensive 
experience in newspaper advertising 
and marketing; a strong understanding 
of small business economics; an appre- 
ciation of the growth and business 
opportunities in smaller communities; 
and experience in negotiation of major 
regional and national advertising 
accounts. 


Top candidates will have demonstrated 
sales abilities; a commitment to adver- 
tising integrity and ethics; the ability to 
teach others through example; and the 
capability to run all aspects of a modern 
newspaper sales operation. Salary and 
bonus incentive based on experience 
and performance. 


The Times-News, one of 19 papers in 
the Howard Publications group, has 
been the group test site for a state-of- 
the-art advertising production and 
computer system. The paper is finishing 
a complete redesign and has recently 
revamped its TMC product into a strong, 
reader-driven vehicle. 


Twin Falls is a clean, safe Intermoun- 
tain city in South-central Idaho, close to 
abundant opportunities for outdoor 
recreation. The community consistently 
ranks in the bottom 10 percent nation- 
ally on cost-of-living surveys. 


Send resume and cover letter to 
Stephen Hartgen, Publisher, The 
Times-News, Box 548, Twin Falls, 
Idaho 83301. 





RETAIL ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


SunMedia, publishers of paid 
weekly newspapers and high- 
quality shoppers, is seeking a 
Retail Advertising Manager for a 
large suburban group it plans to 
acquire. The position has been 
open for several months. You 
should have sales management 
experience with multi-zone prod- 
ucts in metro markets along with 
a solid marketing background 
and be able to supervise a staff of 
thirty. SunMedia is an entrepre- 
neurially oriented company and 
equity ownership is available for 
managers that perform. Our man- 
agers are aware of this ad. If you 
have experience and the desire to 
be more than a hired hand, send 
resume to: 


Gerald H. Gordon, President 
SunMedia, Corporation 
6060 Rockside Woods Blvd. 
Suite 406 
Independence, OH 44131 
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ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 





ADVERTISING 





ADVERTISING SALES 


Southcoast Newspapers, headquartered 
in Oceanside, California, is expanding 
their dynamic sales staff. We publish a 
group of daily and weekly newspapers 
with a total circulation of 150,000. 
Salary to start then generous commis- 
sion structure. If you’re dynamic 
enough to compete in this market, 
you've got a job. Experience -equired. 
Send resume to: 

Scott Little, General Manager 
Blade-Citizen 

1722 So. Hill Street 

Oceanside, CA 92054 


CLASSIFIED REAL ESTATE 
CATEGORY MANAGER 


The Seattle Times/Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer JOA is looking for a high 
performance individual to lead our Real 
Estate category staff of outside, inside, 
and support sales people into the 
1990s. This person must have solid 
classified advertising management 
experience and the know-how to deve- 
lop positive customer/staff relations. 
This person must also have the ability to 
quickly grasp product pricing, forecast- 
ing, and budgeting issues, then formu- 
late plans of action to increase market 
share. Excellent salary, benefits, and 
future growth opportunities. Send 
resume to: 





M.R. Morley 
Human Resources Manager 
The Seattle Times Co. 





RETAIL ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Mid-sized New England daily sseks 
higly motivated, aggressive, sales- 
oriented, “shirt-sleeved” pro. Must 
possess a solid track record on selling 
and motivating others to sell. Must be 
well organized. Sales and management 
experience essential. Must be able to 
work with a developing management 
team in the advertising department. 
Excellent salary and fringe benefits 
package. Outstanding opportunity. 
Send resume and letter stating your 
current position and earnings to Box 
4631, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING SALES MANAGER 

Retail/Classified 
Results oriented individual with training 
and promotional management experi- 
ence to supervise staff of ten. Salary, 
commission, benefits. Send resume to 
Publisher, PO Box 616, Palisades Park, 
NJ 07650. 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES 
needed. Come sell with America’s 
number one advertising sales team. 
Contact Earl Rush at the Orange County 
Register (714) 953-4982. 


CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE 

SALES MANAGER 
One of America’s fastest growing subur- 
ban daily newspapers has an outstand- 
ing opportunity for an experienced 
telephone sales manager who knows 
how to lead a sales team to high levels 
of professional telemarketing and 
customer service. The ideal candidate 
must know how to create an enthusias- 
tic, goal-oriented atmosphere, and to 
build a strong telemarketing team. 
Experience in a competitive market is 
important. Atex experience helpful. 
Excellent salary, commission and bene- 
fits package. Located in major metro 
area in Zone 4. Send cover letter, 
resume, and salary history in confi- 
dence to: Box 4635, Editor & 
Publisher. 














CO-OP/MAJOR ACCOUNTS 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


We are looking for an experienced news- 
paper sales professional to help us 
implement a co-op advertising program, 
working directly with manufacturers 
and distributors, as weil as with our 
retail staff members. Additional respon- 
sibilities will be to call on major retail- 
ers and advertising agencies. Some 
travel involved. Excellent oral and writ- 
ten communication skills. Must provide 
own vehicle. Salary + commission. 
Excellent benefits package plus 
expense account. 
Send resume to: 


The Washington Times 
3400 New York Ave., NE 
enti a 20002 


CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE 
SALES MANAGER 


Major metropolitan newspaper has 
opening for an experienced Classified 
Telephone Sales Manager. Minimum of 
2 years management experience 
required. Experience on Atex and exper- 
ience in a competitive market a plus. 


Excellent salary, commission and bene- 
fits package. Send cover letter, resume, 
and salary history in confidence to: 
Box 4528, Editor & Publisher. 


EOE 





The test of an enjoy- 
ment is the remembrance 
which it leaves behind. 
Logan Pearsall Smith 





RETAIL ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Award winning aggressive paper in 
South Carolina has immediate opening 
for energetic retail manager with at 
least two years experience in newspaper 
management. This position is responsi- 
ble for eight outside salespeople, 
budgeting, forecasting, new products, 
incentives and positive customer rela- 
tions. Must be able to handle presenta- 
tions to local major accounts amd make 
routine calls with sales force. Previous 
experience in a competitive market a 
plus. This person must also have the 
creativity to develop new products and 
be able to follow through with details 
and organization. We offer excellent 
salary, benefits, stock options and 
future growth opportunities with the 
McClatchey group of newspapers. Send 
resume with salary history to William 
Edinger, Advertising Director, The 
Herald, PO Box 11707, Rock Hill, SC 
29731. 








) FSORRY! ¢ 


While servicing our equipment, (the service peo- 
ple call it “upgrading”) somehow, some classified 


ad data was lost. 


§ We believe that our staff has done yeoman work in 
reconstructing this vital classified ad section. 


However, you may find (even probably will find) 
duplicate ads. If so, please bear with us. (It could 


happen to you!) 





ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


We do not believe we have omitted any ads that 
should have run. If you, as an advertiser, note an 
omission, we shall appreciate hearing from you. 


As chagrinned as you may be about any omission, 
please do not castigate the staffers - they already 
feel bad enough about this. 


Press-Enterprise is seeking an individual for the 
Advertising Director position. The Press-Enterprise is 
a six-day morning daily, 70% plus penetration, 23,000 
paid circulation, good growth rate. Staff of 20 respon- 
sible for retail, classified, T.V. Book, T.M.C. Co-Op 
and telemarketing via strong managers. 


Do bear with us, and we shall appreciate it. And we 
promise to do all possible to have a correct service 
section. 


Ideal candidate should come from competitive market 


nneanganeg Donald L. Parvin 
and be futuristic in vision. 


Advtg Manager 


We offer an excellent compensation and benefits 
package including a 401-K Program. 


Send introductory letter and resume, including salary 
requirements to: 


Gloria J. Kremer 
Human Resources 
Press-Enterprise 
3185 Lackawanna Ave. 
Bloomsburg, PA 17815 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011 
212 675-4380 
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ART/GRAPHICS 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





GRAPHIC ARTIST 

For staff that produces 48,000 AM, 
32,000 PM, 118,000 Sunday editions. 
We will provide state-of-the-art Macin- 
tosh equipment. We will expect profes- 
sional maps, charts, illustrations, and 
layouts, mostly Macintosh, but some 
freehand. We are running some color on 
letterpress, but we will increase our use 
of color with the addition of flexo units 
in the fall. Send resume, samples to 
Harry J. Deitz Jr., AME/Graphics, Read- 
ing Eagle — PO Box 582, Read- 
ing, PA 19603. 





CIRCULATION 


A Gannett Daily newspaper (under 
50,000 circ.) in the Great Lakes region 
(Zone 5) is seeking a strong candidate 
for the +2 position in the circulation 
department. The position will be 
responsible for motor route and/or 
single copy management as well as 
general management of the 
department. 

The ideal candidate will have 4-6 
years circulation experience as well as a 
Bachelors Degree in management or 
marketing. 

For consideration, please forward 
resume and salary requirement to: 

Box 4632, Editor & Publisher 


EOE 








Circulation Director opportunity open 
on 5,000 circulation daily evening 
paper in Belvidere, Illinois. We are in a 
vibrant growth market and need some- 
one with experience in daily draw, carri- 
er recruitment and training, customer 
service, motor routes -- circulation 
management. This is an excellent 
opportunity for a District Manager to 
move up and become part of a young 
aggressive management team that 
wants to grow! Please reply by letter to 
Steve Steinke, General Manager, Belvi- 
dere Daily Republican, 401 Whitney 
Bivd., Belvidere, Illinois 61008; giving 
education, experience, and references. 





CIRCULATION DIRECTOR: Ideal oppor- 
tunity for a No. 2 man to move up from 
assistant to manager. Leadership, 
strong personnel, organizational skills 
required. Contact Maurice Williams, 
Free Press, PO Box 129, Kingston, NC 
28502. (919) 527-3191. 





Circulation Manager 

Growing 7,000 6-day daily in progres- 
sive college city seeks manager to lead 
our efforts in the 90’s. Position has led 
to top management slots for previous 
managers in growing community group. 
Send resume, references and salar 

needs to: The Ruston Daily Leader, 20: 

W. Park Ave., Ruston, LA 71270. 





CIRCULATION DIRECTORS 
Increase Your Circulation 


Expanding, Full service, Zone 5 


Contractor with a proven record 
seeks new and challenging markets 


Zone 3, 4, 5, 6 F.J. Helderle 
1-(800) 662-7397 





Take a GIANT step... 
Place a Positions Wanted ad 
in E&P. Write: 

E&P Classified Advertising 
11 West 19th St. 

New York, NY 10011 





CIRCULATION SALES MANAGER 


A large newspaper group is seeking 
highly motivated individuals with a 
minimum of 5 years experience in 
Circulation Management at newspapers 
in the 10,000 -30,000 range. The ideal 
candidate should be experienced in all 
areas of Circulation including sales, 
staff development, collections, TMC 
distribution, single copy sales and 
customer service. Opportunities are 
unlimited with our company if you 
possess the skills and desire to be 
successful. College degree with compe- 
titive market experience is a real plus. 
Send your resume and salary require- 
ments to: 


Box 4600, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION SALES MANAGER 
The News Journal, a 120,000 daily 
circulation Gannett newspaper, located 
in New Castle, DE, is offering a career 
opportunity for the right individual who 
can direct our circulation sales and 
marketing programs. Applicants must 
have at least 3 years experience. Send 
resume to B. Merrill, The News Journal, 
Box 15505, Wilmington, DE 19850. 








SALES CREW LEADERS 


Nation’s leading newspaper marketing 

roup seeks three Crew Managers for its 
Seow division. Guaranteed salary, 
medical and dental insurance, paid 
vacation time. Career Advancement 
opportunities. Contact Bill Kary at 
1(800)877-7176, or reply to: Sunset 
Crews, Inc. 33808 Groesbeck Rd., 
Fraser, Mi 48026. 


DATA PROCESSING 


SYSTEM ANALYST 

The Times-Picayune of New Orleans is 
seeking an Assistant System Analyst to 
work in our Systems Department. 
Experience with front end systems, 
typesetters and formatting required. 
his position involves a great deal of 
interaction with system users and hard- 
ware and software technical staff. 
Submit resume with salary history to 
Personnel Dept., ATTN.: System Anal- 
yst; The Times-Picayune; 3800 Howard 
Ave.; New Orleans, LA 70140. An 
Equal Opportunity Employer M/F. 











Tandem Systems 


Seeking a systems programmer/analyst 
for a large Tandem shop (44 processors, 
90 disc drives) to provide international 
support for multiple maritime datab- 
ases (2,000 + users). In addition, some 
Sll/editorial support required. Send 
resume with salary history to: 


Kevin Kulp 
Director of Technical Services 
Journal of Commerce 
445 Marshall Street 
Phillipsburg, NJ 08865 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 





EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Position involves directing newsroom 
activities, guiding the work of the 
managing editor as well as some editor- 
ial page duties. Strong grammar, spell- 
ing and language skills a must. A key 
responsibility would be to develop an 
imminent understanding of the 
communities past, present and future 
potential. Depending upon performance 
and growth in the job, successful appl- 
icant would be a leading candidate to 
succeed present editor upon his pend- 
ing retirement. Good fringe package 
with competitive salary. Send cover 
letter, resume and samples of work to: 
ge PO Box 107, Camarillo, CA 
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AN Al OPPORTUNITY 


The Orange County Register, is looking 
for experienced journalists who want to 
join the battle in one of America’s most 
competitive markets. 


We have openings in several areas -- but 
mostly we're interested in getting to 
know journalists who share our commit- 
ment to excellence and continuing 
innovation. 


Our editors will be in Mid-America 
during May; if you think the Southern 
— market is for you, then let’s 
talk. 


Our shedule: 

May 14-15, Detroit. 
May 16-17, Chicago. 
May 17-18, Denver. 


If you're interested in building a career 
at California’s third largest newspaper, 
send a cover letter to: 


Richard Cheverton 
Managing Editor/ 
Stratergy & Administration 
The Orange County Register 
PO Box 11626 
Santa Ana, CA 92711 





A dream job for copy editor with 2-3 
years experience. St. Joseph News- 
Press/Gazette needs editor to build a 
7-person copy desk from scratch. Want 
versatile journalist who can edit, write 
great heads, direct copy flow and 
manage people. We're completely pagi- 
nated. The News-Press is 45,000 in 
Northwest Missouri, just 50 miles from 
Kansas City. Send resume, samples and 
references to George J. Lockwood, 
Executive Editor, News-Press/Gazette, 
PO Box 29, St Joseph, MO 64502. 





ASSISTANT METRO EDITOR 

The Morning News Tribune, a growing 
McClatchy newspaper in the hot 
Seattle-Tacoma market seeks decisive 
manager. Must know news, be an 
accomplished editor and have supervis- 
ory experience plus a record of profes- 
sional growth. Send resume, work 
samples to Norm Bell, ME, PO Box 
11000, Tacoma, WA 98411. 


BASEBALL WRITER--IMMEDIATE 
OPENING for a strong writer to cover 
the Philadelphia Phillies for our 64,000 
daily and 72,000 Sunday. Must travel. 
Experience necessary. Good salary and 
benefits. Qualified applicants should 
send letter, resume and clips to Dick 
Dougherty, Sports Editor, Bucks County 
Courier Times, 8400 Route 13, Levit- 
town, PA 19057. 


CARBURATOR MECHANIC 

Yes, we need a copy editor sharp 
enough to catch and fix misspellings. 
But that editor also must be able to 
write crisp, bright headlines; work 
quickly under tight deadlines; and be 
sensitive enough to know when to edit 
aggressively and when to leave copy 
alone. 

The Virginian-Pilot and The 
Ledger-Star (150,000 AM, 80,000 
PM, 235,000 Sat.-Sun.) serves Hamp- 
ton Roads, including Virginia Beach 
and Norfolk. We produce award-winning 
newspapers with a staff that is deep in 
talent and enthusiasm. Our standards 
are high, and you’ll be put to the test. 

But if you measure up and have 
3-plus years on a daily, send resume 
and tearsheets to Nelson Brown, Assis- 
tant Managing Editor/News, The 
Sater cee and The Ledger-Star, 
150 W. Bramble*on Ave., Norfolk, VA 
23510. 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


You’ve earned a reputation for excellence. For lead- 
ership. For a special ability to recruit and develop a 
team of exceptionally talented newspaper men and 
women. If your newspaper hasn’t been named one of 
the best, it’s on the way to that distinction. Your stan- 
dards are higher than most, so people around you are 
always stretching, and having fun doing it. 

Your first priority is people, the right people, and 
managing those vital resources skillfully. You make 
things happen through MBWA. Shirtsleeves ... moti- 
vating ... nurturing ... writing well ... editing for the 
reader ... producing a newspaper that makes a differ- 
ence in the lives of your neighbors. 

You didn’t expect to be reading this ad ... much less 
making a move. You’re already in a great job running a 
first-rate newsroom. But this opportunity is irresist- 
able: take an already very good, growing morning news- 
paper with a distinguished history and make it the best 
in town. Among the best anywhere. In one of the last 
remaining two-newspaper markets just granted a 100- 
year JOA. One hot news town. Become a publisher. 

Send your resume and write to learn more about one 
of today’s truly rewarding career opportunities: Editor & 
Publisher Opportunity, c/o Dave Martens, York Daily 
Record, 1891 Loucks Road, York, PA 17404. If you’re 
as good as | think you are, this interview should be one 


of your better experiences. 
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CITY EDITOR 


The Meridian Star, an award-winning, 
25,000 circulation Sunbelt daily has an 
immediate opening for a city editor with 
the experience and ability to direct the 
news staff, make assignments and 
handle a heavy volume of local copy 
accurately, and quickly. Send resume, 
salary history and work samples to: 
Managing Editor, The Meridian Star, PO 
Box 1591, Meridian, MS 39301. Tele- 
phone (601) 693-1551. 


EDITOR 
Award-winning 90-year-old weekly 
newspaper in a prestigious Westches- 
ter, NY, community seeks editor-in- 
chief. This demanding but rewarding 
position requires a strong writer/ editor 
with layout capability, extensive news- 
paper experience and proven manage- 
ment and community relations skills. 
Send resume and clips to: Deborah 
White, Publisher, The Scarsdale Inquir- 
er, PO Box 418, Scarsdale, NY, 10583. 





Copy/layout editor in a fast-growing 
Northern California market near the Bay 
Area and lots of other outdoor ameni- 
ties. Stockton, California, is the best 
little news town in the country. At this 
newspaper, which has won a number of 
major awards in the last year, you can 
move up quickly. Send resume and 
work samples to Executive Editor Philip 
Bookman, PO Box 900, Stockton, CA 
95201. No phone calls, please. 


COPY EDITOR/REPORTER 
16,000-circulation AM daily seeks copy 
editor/general assignment reporter. You 
won't get rich here money-wise, but you 
will in terms of experience and clips. If 
you're interested in joining the staff of 
our award-winning newspaper, send 
cover letter, resume and clips to: Liz 
Sheaffer Managing Editor, Medina 
County Gazette, 885 W. Liberty St., 
Medina, OH 44256. 


COPY EDITOR. The Southtown 
Economist, a growing Chicago suburban 
newspaper, is seeking an experienced 
copy editor with a minimum of two years 
daily newspaper copy desk experience. 
Strong grammar, language skills 
needed. Send resume and clips to Bill 
Padgen, News Editor, Southtown 
Economist, 5959 S. Harlem Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60638. 











EDITOR 
THE REPUBLIC 
COLUMBUS, iNDIANA 


Editor position candidates must have an 
impressive record of professional and 
personal accomplishment. We have a 
very competent newsroom staff and Th: 
Republic organization is committed to 
excellence at every level. This is a 
unique opportunity at a growing 24,000 
circulation, 7-day, regional newspaper 
in a very unique and outstanding market 
area - nationally acclaimed architec- 
ture, excellent schools and recreation, 
plus two Fortune 500 companies. Our 
goal is to be the very best newspaper of 
our size anywhere. If you are eager to 
meet this challenge, please apply to: 
(Please include salary range and cover 
letter.) 


Don R. Bucknam, Publisher 
The Republic 
333 Second Street 
Columbus, Indiana 47201 





EDITOR-WRITER needed. 5,000 coun- 
ty seat semi-weekly. Edit copy, take 
pictures. Professional or will train. Allan 
Evans, (913)483-2118. 




















EDITOR for small suburban Detroit 
weeklies. Building staff, need experi- 
ence in layout, photo and reporting. 
Salary based on experience. Send 
resume to 816 Brittany, Bowling Green, 
OH 43402. 





EDITORIAL WRITER 


The Roanoke Times & World-News, 
125,000 circulation all-day paper in 
southwestern Virginia, seeks a proven 
journalist to write editorials. Applicants 
should have a demonstrated ability to 
write logically, forcefully and in a way 
understandable to most readers. 


Candidates will be expected to recog- 
nize editorial ideas and help determine 
the paper’s editorial position. Also, this 
individual will be expected to contribute 
copy to the production of seven editorial 
pages a week. 


Send resume, at least 8 clips, and a 
short autobiography to: Alan Sorensen, 
Editorial Page Editor, Roanoke Times & 
World-News, PO Box 2491, Roanoke, 
VA 24010. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 





EDITOR needed by award-winning 
south central Wisconsin daily to lead 
and direct young and talented staff. 
We're small but part of newly formed 
group with tremendous advancement 
potential. Necessary skills include good 
writing and editing skills, training and 
public relations skills, as well as photo- 
graphic skills and good judgment. 
Fringe benefits package include excel- 
lent health insurance, and 401k plan. If 
you are interested in continuing the 
editorial excellence of our newspaper 
send resume, with references and clips 
to: Jim Bowers, Publisher, Daily Regis- 
ter, PO Box 470, Portage, WI 53901. 





industry. 


Peterborough, NH 03458. 
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EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


Portable Computing 


Portable Computing, a publication of IDG Communications/ 
Peterborough is looking for an Editor-In-Chief. 

The ideal candidate will be responsible for establishing and 
managing the editorial staff, determining the editorial direc- 
tion of the magazine, overseeing new projects, and 
representing the magazine at trade shows. 

Along with these responsibilities are budgeting and opera- 
tional responsibilities, as well as some writing and maintain- 
ing relationships with other non-editorial departments. 

A maximum of 5 years management experience in the 
computer publishing industry is essential. The ideal candi- 
date will also have experience in the portable computing 


Interested individuals should forward resumes to the 
Human Resources Department at 80 Elm Street, 


IDG 


Answers for the Information Age 
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GRAPHICS & DESIGN EDITOR 


The Albuquerque Journal (122,000 
daily circulation, 160,000 Sunday), 
New Mexico's statewide daily, needs a 
graphics and design department editor. 
The job involves refining and monitoring 
the newspaper's appearance, improving 
use of information graphics, coaching 
page designers and supervising a 
graphics’ staff of four. 


Knowledge of Mac technology and 
supervisory experience preferred. Send 
resume and newspaper tearsheets to 
Rodney Deckert, Managing Editor, 
Albuquerque Journal, PO Drawer J, 
Albuquerque, NM 87103. 





FEATURES EDITOR 

31,000 AM Virginia University town 
daily seeks competent person to handle 
daily features section. Will supervise 
two writers. Must have strong page 
design, editing skills and be able to 
write. Contact Ken Mink, ME, Daily 
News Record, Harrisonburg, VA 22801. 
(703) 433-2702. 





FEATURE WRITER 


Oceana Magazine, in Ocean City, Mary- 
land, needs a well-rounded feature 
writer able to generate own stories and 
photos. Excellent working conditions in 
reat area. Send clips and resume. PO 
ox 2070, Ocean City, Maryland 
21842. 





Gwinnett Daily News, award-winning 
Atlanta-area suburban daily, is now 
taking applications for assistant news 
editor. Applicants must have at least 3 
years of solid daily experience, have a 
flair or = and layout and an eye for 
detail. Serid resume samples of work to 
John Reetz, Managing Editor, Gwinnett 
Daily News, 200 Hampton Green, 
Duluth, Georgia 30136. 





Large, busy Oregon coast weekly seeks 
experienced reporter to be assistant to 
editor. Requires experience in editing, 
design and layout, editorial writing, 
good eye for news. Reporting and photo- 
graphy required in this position as part 
of a strong news team to cover growing 
county. $1,200 to 1,400/month, 
depending on experience. This in NOT 
entry-level position. Resume, clips to 
Leslie O’Donnell, News-Times, PO Box 
965, Newport, Oregon 97365. 


LIFESTYLE REPORTER 

Herald & Review (45,000 daily/58,000 
Sunday AM) is breathing new life into 
its Lifestyles section and needs a sharp, 
prolific, ambitious writer to help. Do 
you feel stories should be useful and 
fun? Can you switch from stories on 
Ninja Turtles to life in the laundromat to 
finding bargains at garage sales? Are 
you a good “story teller” rather than a 
recorder of events? Send clips, resume 
and thoughts on what makes a good 
lifestyle section to: Terri Kuhle, Human 
Resources, Herald & Review, PO Box 
311, Decatur, IL 62525. DEADLINE: 
MAY 10, 1990. 








MANAGING EDITOR for Nashville- 
based, international newsweekly for the 
mass entertainment industry. Responsi- 
bilities include day-to-day management 
of editorial staff plus correspondents as 
well as work on long range plans. 
Reporting, editing and production skills 
a must. Candidate should be highly 
organized, skilled at communication, 
and experienced in management. Send 
resume, clips and salary history to 
Karen Oertley, Amusement Business, 
PO Box 24970, Nashville, TN 37202. 





MANAGING EDITOR 


Growing 7,500 circulation of Bucks 
County, PA’s oldest community twice- 
weekly is looking for an experienced 
editor to manage its news operation and 
to oversee the news content of this 
exciting family owned, four-generation 
newspaper. 


Solid writing, editing, and layout skills 
will be utilized daily. Self-starters, own- 
initiative types with high energy levels 
need only apply. Strong leadership 
skills to direct and develop young staff 
of this 100% loca! news product a defi- 
nate requirement. 


We are searching for someone who will 
enjoy settling permanently into an excit- 
ing and growing Bucks County region 
who is not afraid to challenge and scoop 
the larger local daily newspapers. 


Minimum 5-10 years editor- 
apprenticing required. Excellent salary 
and benefits package will be provided. 
Send cover letter, resume, references 
and clips to: 


Charles (Ty) Meredith, iV 
The Free Press 

PO Box 100 
Quakertown, PA 18951 


Prompt reply promised. Equal 
Opportunity Employment; M/F 





MEDICAL-SCIENCE REPORTER 


Experienced reporter needed to cover 
medical and science beats. Beat 
includes consumer-oriented health 
stories, research breakthroughs and two 
national science labs, Sandia and Los 
Alamos. Bright writing a must. Should 
excel at translating complex topics for 
— readers. Send resume, clips to 

aren Moses, City Editor, Albuquerque 
Journal, PO Box Drawer J, Albu- 
querque, NM 87103. 
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NEWS EDITOR 


The national-award-winning Jackson 
Hole Guide weekly newspaper needs a 
news editor to help direct an energetic, 
ambitious reporting staff. Some report- 
ing duties included. Are you interested 
in shaping a dynamite product in a 
beautiful location? Clips and resume to 
David Stump, Box 648, Jackson, WY 
83001. 





NEWS EDITOR for 14,000 PM in beau- 
tiful Northwest. Manage two-person 
copy/wire desk and design and help edit 
front, local, special sections. Fax (206) 
452-7032 or mail resume, clips, refer- 
ences to John McCartney, managing 
editor, Peninsula Daily News, PO Box 
= Port Angeles, WA 98362. No 
calls. 





NEWS EDITOR 

The Tulare Advance-Register, an award- 
winning community daily in the heart of 
California, is seeking a news editor. 
Strong editing and layout skills a must. 
Management experience preferred, but 
if you have the desire, we'll teach you 
how to supervise. We offer a quality 
newspaper with excellent fringe bene- 
fits. Our growing, friendly community 
has reasonable housing prices (so far) 
and is situated within a few hours drive 
of world famous mountains, coastlines 
and cities. Send cover letter and 
resume to E. Wayne Welch, PO Box 30, 
Tulare, CA 93725. 


New Mexico’s statewide daily is looking 
for a professiona! to cover New Mexico’s 
No. 1 sports attraction - University of 
New Mexico basketball. 





For the past 10 years UNM has 
attracted an average of 17,000 to THE 
PIT. 


We're looking for a reporter who can 
write and a writer who knows how to 
report. Applicants must be able to do 
the tough story, find the offbeat and 
help generate ideas for photos and 
graphics. 


Deadline ability is essential - this is the 
WAC conference with wacky time zones. 


Contact Mike Hall, Journal Sports 
Editor, PO Drawer J, Albuquerque, NM 
87103. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 


LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $4.35 per iine, per issue. 
Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. Add $4.20 per insertion for box service. 


Count as an additiona’ line in copy. Count as an additional line in copy. 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 





PUBLIC INFORMATION SPECIALIST 


RAND Corporation, a private non-profit 
institution engaged in research and 
analysis of matters affection national 
security and the public welfare is seek- 
ing a Public Information Specialist. 
Responsibilities will include writing 
news releases and articles based on 
RAND research, activities and develop- 
ments, maintaining contact with the 
working press, and providing informa- 
tion and arranging interviews. Will alse 
assist in implementary and developing 
RAND's public relations and public 
information programs. Requires BA/BS 
degree plus demonstrated high quality 
writing skills and familiarity with 
national security and domestic policy 
issues. Prefer national level journalism 
experience plus public affairs or public 
relations experience. US Citizenship 
required. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Please send resume to 
Kenneth Logan. 


The RAND Corporation 
1700 Main Street 
PO Box 2138 
Santa Monica, CA 90406-2138 
An Affirmative Action Employer 
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We must ask where 
we are and whither 
we are tending. 
Abraham Lincoln 





Part-time correspondents needed world 
wide to produce hard business news 
dealing with eastern Europe. Looking 
for pros who can do bottom-line report- 
ing. Contact: Managing Editor, Eastern 
Europe Times, 1401 Wilson Bivd., 
Arlington, VA 22209. 





Reporter wanted for growing Washing- 
ton State daily to cover our rapidly 
changing business scene. Responsibili- 
ties include reporting and editing func- 
tions of daily business page. Send clips, 
cover letter and resume to Skagit Valley 
Herald, PO Box 578, Mount Vernon, 
WA 98273-0578. 





Reporter with minimum two-years 
experience preferably in Southwest, 
sought for award-winning daily oy soe 
ant community. Resumes to Curtis 
Wynne, Carlsbad Current-Argus, PO Box 
1629, Carlsbad, New Mexico 88220. 





SPORTS COPY EDITOR/WRITER 
16,000-circuiation AM daily seeks 
sports copy editor/writer. You won’t get 
rich here money-wise, but you will in 
terms of experience and clips. If you're 
interested in joining the staff of our 
award-winning newspaper, send cover 
letter, resume and clips to: Betty Szud- 
lo, Medina County Gazette, 885 W. 
Liberty St., Medina, OH 44256. 





SPORTS WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER: 
with some general assignment and 
feature coverage on growing Oregon 
coast weekly. Experience in sports writ- 
ing required $1,000 to $1,200, 
depending on experience. This is NOT 
entry-level position. Clips, resume to 
Leslie O’Donnell, News-Times, PO Box 
965, Newport, Oregon 97365. 





Sports Writer. Only all-day paper in Iili- 
nois, 95,000 circulation, seeks exper- 
ienced reporter to cover NCAA Division | 
sports plus golf (local and some PGA/ 
LPGA) and other sports as they happen. 
Two years minimum experience. Send 
clips showing punchy writing, insight, 
digging, diversity. Women and minori- 
ties especially encouraged. We are 
employee-owned. Write, don’t call: Paul 
King, Sports Editor, Journal Star, 1 
News Plaza, Peoria, IL 61643. 





The Vero Beach Press-Journal, where 
local news reigns, needs a business 
writer. Our requirements are: at least 
four years newspaper experience; a 
thorough knowledge of business terms, 
reports and operations; an ability to 
write compelling stories the average 
reader can understand; a desire to 
compete and win. We offer good pay 
and benefits, a friendly and profession- 
al working environment, and sand and 
sunshine. The Press-Journai is a fast- 
rowing, AM daily on Florida’s Atlantic 
oast. Send resume, clips and refer- 
ences to Byron Gray, c/o Vero Beach 
Press-Journal, PO Box 1268, Vero 
Beach, Florida 32961-1268. 


WE’RE REASONABLY GOOD but want 
to get better. We need a hands-on news- 
room manager to lead our 13 member 
news staff. We’re a 15,000 circulation 
PM daily in the heart of Cajun country. 
Apply to Will Chapman, Publisher, The 
Daily Iberian, PO Box 9290, New 
Iberia, LA 70562. 


FREELANCE 











EARN $500 
REPORTERS/EDITORS can earn $500 
for each article of 750-900 words 
published by FineLine, the Newsletter 
on Journalism Ethics. If you've faced a 
difficult ethical dilemma in your career, 
send it to FineLine. 

For information, 1-800-736-0897. 
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HELP WANTED 
FREELANCE 


FREELANCE WRITERS needed for fact- 
detective magazines. Pays $250-350 
per article including photos. A steady 
market for those who deliver. For guide 
lines, sample issue, write Dominick A. 
Merle, Editor, Globe Publishing, 1350 
Sherbrooke Street West, Suite 600, 
— Quebec H3G 2T4. Include 











FREELANCERS 
The Journal of Commerce seeks break- 
ing legislative news from all state capi- 
tals. Property/casualty insurance 
concentration. Features/profiles also 
considered. FAX letter and samples to: 
Insurance Editor, (212) 208-0260. 





LIBRARY 


LIBRARIAN 

The Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette is seek- 
ing a news room librarian. This person 
supervises a six-person staff and is 
responsible for keeping clip files, photo 
files and reference materials and will be 
responsible for leading the newspaper 
into the electronic-library era. Bache- 
lor’s degree required. Experience as a 
reference librarian, and MLS degree, 
knowledge of data-base searching are 
preferred. Salary: $25,600-$29,390. 
Send resume to Linda Cable, Assistant 
Personnel Director, Fort Wayne News- 
papers, 600 W. Main St., Fort Wayne, 
IN 46802. 








MARKETING 


San Diego, CA manufacturer of news- 
paper printing plates has an opening for 
a Senior Marketing Administrator. 
Qualified applicants will have a Bache- 
lors’ Degree in marketing or business 
administration or equivalent, plus 5 
years’ related experience. Excellent 
salary and benefits package. Send 
resume with salary history to: 

NAPP SYSTEMS 

360 S. Pacific St. 

San Marcos, CA 92069 





SENIOR MARKET 
RESEARCH ANALYST 


The Arizona Republic/The Phoenix 
Gazette has an immediate opening for a 
Senior Market Research Analyst. The 
individual selected will be involved in 
questionnaire design and data analysis, 
and development of creative and action- 
able sales presentations. 


The ideal candidate must have a college 
degree with a minimum of 3 years 
experience in marketing or market 
research, preferably for a newspaper or 
media-related company. Strong analyti- 
cal, verbal and written communications 
skills a must; familiarity with PC-based 
spread sheet and/or graphics software a 
plus. 


The Republic/The Gazette offers a 
competitive salary and excellent 
company benefits. Qualified candidates 
should send a resume and salary history 
to The Arizona Republic/The Phoenix 
Gazette, Research Department, PO Box 
1950, Phoenix, Arizona 85001. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
PICTURE EDITOR 








The Washington Times has an opening 
for a Picture Editor. Applicants should 
be able to interact with the news desks 
and with a staff of talented award 
winning photographers. The position 
requires a strong advocate for photo- 
graphs and their use. This is a position 
that holds potential for growth. Send 
resume and sample of work to Jim Fiel- 
der, Director of Photography, The 
Washington Times, 3600 New York 
Ave. NE, Washington, DC 20002. 
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POSITIONS 
WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS OFFICE PROFESSIONAL 
- CPA, MBA - with 14 years newspaper 
industry experience seeks challenging 
career opportunity with growth oriented 
media company. Background includes 
management experience in the 
accounting, data processing, and circu- 
lation departments. Experienced in 
acquisitions, return on investment anal- 
yses, commercial printing operations, 
state and federal tax returns, computer 
hardware and software conversions, 
operating and capital budgets, new 
product projections and introductions, 
and strategic marketing. This experi- 
ence, gained from 3 newspapers - 30K 
to 130K - has been broad. Now looking 
for an opportunity to pull it all together. 


Box 4603, Editor & Publisher. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITIONS WANTED 





CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 





TOP CIRCULATOR, sales pro, profit 
booster, seeks top circulation post. Top 
results require a pro “hands off” 
Publisher to work with. Lee (815) 
842-3619. 


DATA PROCESSING 


DATA PROCESSING PROFESSIONAL 
Seeking career opportunity in Data 
Processing, Production, or Financial 
Department. Knowledgeable of most 
areas of newspapers and anxious to util- 
ize my skills, experience and back- 
ground. Offer several years of manage- 
ment and a strong technical back- 
ground on wide variety of computers 
and software. Qualifications include 17 
years in Data Processing, 12 years of 
newspaper experience and 8 years in 
management. Extensive experience on 
SII systems, Collier-Jackson software, 
PC's and all areas of accounting and 
finance. For more information please 
contact: Jim Clement (512) 643-9078. 


EDITORIAL 











PUBLISHER/GENERAL MANAGER 
Successful publisher with extensive 
general management/labor relations/ 
legal/human resources background. 
Fourteen years with dailies 
20,000-200,000. Available to meet at 
ANPA. Write Box 4616, Editor & 
Publisher or call (404) 352-2497. 


PUBLISHER: Sales oriented, civic 
minded, hands-on manager with experi- 
ence in dailies, weeklies, shoppers, 
commercial printing. Mark Van Patten 
(812) 753-5998. 


TOP PRODUCER/TROUBLE SHOOTER 








Experienced Publisher 
Sales/Marketing Manager 
Entrepreneur Available. 


Offering over 20 years sales manage- 
ment and training experience. Last 
eight years as a newspaper publisher 
with TMC package to over 50,000 
homes in Pacific Northwest. If you need 
Producers, Increases Revenues, & New 
Accounts; Call or Write: (206) 
491-1439; F.J. HAELLE, PO Box 
5088, Lacey, WA 98503. Will relocate 
for right offer. 


COLUMNIST with special appeal to 
working class people will make former 
readers subscribe again. | work the 
streets looking for those anonymous 
people whose everyday struggles would 
never make it into print if it weren't for 
me. The extra dimension. | would give 
your paper will be obvious once you read 
the columns I’ve produced. Very simply, 
readers relate to the people | write 
about. Reply to Box 4576, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Financial Editor at major international 
news organization based in Paris wishes 
to return to the U.S. after four years in 
Europe. Seeks position as business 
writer or editorial writer at major metro 
daily or news magazine. 

Box 4634, Editor & Publisher. 


I'd rather be there than Philadelphia. 
Features, arts/entertainment writer with 
interesting perspectives, lapidary prose, 
looking for niche in Zones 5-9. (215) 
923-9994. 


REPORTER with wire-service experi- 
ence seeks job on midsize daily. Excel- 
lent writer. Energetic, versatile. Call 
Paul at (518) 785-3192. 














ADVERTISING 


Do you publish in the Deep South? Civil 
War buff and Journalism graduate 
wishes to sell newspaper display adver- 
tising, strictly on commission. Prefer 
25,000-plus circulation daily in Dixie. | 
began by selling retail space for two 
semesters at the University of lowa’s 
college daily. Later | served as a one- 
man ad agency with an lowa consumer 
loan and thrift. During this twenty-one 
year period, | wrote, photographed and 
layed-out 6.3 million dollars worth of 
space, including two and four-color ads 
for eight lowa dailies. For a selling copy- 
writer, photographer, videographer and 
six day worker, please FAX your busi- 
ness card to receive my resume. Bill 
McCusker, (319)366-2026. 








Experienced Ad/Marketing Director 
seeks position with daily. Top revenue 
producer and staff trainer. Strong on 
promotions! 

Chuck Pullins, (505) 296-1409, after 
6 PM. 





CIRCULATION 


TELEMARKETING MANAGER. 

15 years experience in managing 
subscription sales by phone and crews. 
Can be part of existing operation or 
implement start-ups situations both in- 
house and remote. Experienced in 
Establishing turn-key operations. Box 
4617, Editor & Publisher. 








SPORTS WRITER, 20 years experience, 
laid off after 6 years by paper gone 
weekly, needs job as writer, deskman. 
Jeff Green, (305) 987-6643. 


Top reporter, great references, been 
free-lancing but longs to return to news- 
room. Experienced at most news beats, 
bureaus, arts and entertainment. Four 
years recent major newspaper experi- 
ence. Willing to relocate. (404) 
325-8850. 








WALL STREET JOURNAL/EUROPE 
special correspondent seeks strings 
with other papers on Italian topics, 
including Church, Vatican, business. 
Call John Perrotta, 0039-6-5807494, 
fax 0039-6-6781540. 

Write c/o Stampa Estera, Via della 
Mercede 55, Rome. 


WEEKLIES are my business - Retired 
editor/owner will manage, problem- 
solve, vacation-sit your publication. 
Result-oriented professional. Pat (415) 
388-4866. 


Will someone offer a May graduate a 
reporting job or internship? | don’t have 
a journalism degree, but | can write; 
speak fluent French and passable Span- 
ish. Let me prove it. Will Schaub, Box 
3995, Brown University, Providence, 
R1_02912. (401) 521-1079. 


Zurich, Switzerland based journalist 
(American) seeks free lance or full time 
work for American or European papers 
or magazines. You name it - I've done it: 
Travel, arts, economy, Europe 1992, 
celeb interviews, more. Ron Merkin, c/o 
Amex Travel Office, Bahnhofstrasse 20, 
8001 Zurich, Switzerland. Can 
relocate. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


DISCOVERY OPERATOR with supervis- 
ory experience in ad production seeks 
position with 50,000+ daily. Prefer 
Zone 5 or 9. Box 4633, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Seasoned production professional in all 
aspects of production operations with 
degree. (602) 776-8405. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Chief photographer for medium weekly 
seeks position on larger newspaper. 2 
years experience. Knows PMT produc- 
tion and layout. Hard-working and effi- 
cient. Any zone. Please reply: Kenneth 
Handfield, Jr., PO Box 135, Linwood, 
MA 01525 (508)234-2510 


Freelance Photographer with 7 years 
experience seeks staff position. | am a 
self starter with a good news and visual 
sense. Computer graphic experience. 
Cail Mike (206) 937-3411. 


To give 100% to being a top photogra- 
pher and a team player for a newspaper. 
In addition | offer enthusiasm, creativi- 
ty, high energy, and the ability and 
determination and equipment to tackle 
any assignment. Zone 9 staff position 
wanted. Debbie Dixon. Box 4579, 
Editor & Publisher. (Entry-level). 


PRINTING 


Freelance b/w spot illustrations by syd 
award winner. For info, samples call 
(213) 222-4871. 
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paper had recently had its highest sale 
to date — 109,000 copies on April 7, 
the Saturday before a highly publi- 
cized election. 

Ingersoll prefers to talk about read- 
ership, saying Ruth Clark studies 
show an average readership of 
563,000 per week. 

“We know that there are 560,000 
who consider themselves Sun read- 
ers,” he said. “A large number of 
people buy one day a week, but not 
daily. If we could get them to buy 
twice we would double our single- 
copy sales overnight.” 

However, an average weekly read- 
ership of 563,000 suggests the paper is 
not meeting its minimum circulation 
pledge to advertisers, although Inger- 
soll said that is not the case. 

Ingersoll also offered only vague 
numbers about reader response to the 
paper’s many promotions, especially 
two costly Bingo games, again refer- 
ring specifics to Tallarico. 

Staffers say they have been told the 
paper’s circulation increased by more 
than 15,000 during the first Bingo pro- 
motion, but only 1,000 or so were 
retained. 

Ingersoll said the turnover rate with 
subscribers has been higher than 
would be expected by established 
newspapers, but the reasons for the 
high churn are not yet clear. 

He admits that the paper is being 
altered to attract more single-copy 
readers, but denies recent reports that 
a last-ditch complete revamping was 
under way. Those reports were 
sparked by an announcement that 
Trentonian publisher H. L. “Sandy” 
Schwartz would go to the Sun on tem- 
porary assignment as a consultant. 
Some staffers and outsiders saw the 
move as a signal that Ingersoll was 
shifting gears and would push the Sun 
in a more sensational New York- 
tabloid direction. 

Adding grist to the mill were Inger- 
soll’s comments about circulation at 
the April 6 newsroom meeting, recent 
cuts to the op-ed section, and bolder 
headline styles. 

A report in the Post-Dispatch that 
Schwartz had suggested more pic- 
tures of women would enliven the 
paper put more fuel on the fire. 
Schwartz raised the circulation of the 
Trentonian, in part, by sponsoring a 
bathing suit contest and using pic- 
tures of the barely clad women in 
color on the front three times in a 
single week. 

Not so, said Ingersoll, who 








rescinded the assignment after it was 
publicized. 

“We, in fact, did not envision sig- 
nificant changes internally,” Inger- 
soll asserted. 

Regular readers of the Sun know 
that Friday is the best day to catch a 
glimpse of midriffs and thighs. The 
paper runs a weekly fashion section 
featuring models in revealing clothes. 

Ingersoll said the timing was total 
coincidence and that he had planned 
to bring in Schwartz to help out while 
managing editor Peter O’ Sullivan was 
on vacation, not to revamp the paper. 

Ingersoll admitted that Schwartz’s 
interview with the Post-Dispatch 
“must have scared the hell out of 
some people in the newsroom.” 

When paired with the other com- 
ments and changes, he said, “it began 
to sound like Custer’s last stand.” 

On the advertising side, the Sun has 
had consistent support from major 
retailers Famous-Barr and Dillard’s 
and the real estate firm Coldwell 
Banker. 

But many advertisers, concerned 
by what the Post-Dispatch said is a 
75% duplication rate, are staying 
away or limiting their spending in the 
Sun. Only nine ads appeared in the 
first 35 pages of the 56-page April 24 
edition; none were full pages. That 
same day, only two ads appeared in 
the 14 pages devoted to sports. Also, 
Coldwell Banker, once touted as 
exclusively advertising in the Sun, 
has moved one-quarter of its $1-mil- 
lion account back to the Post-Dis- 
patch. 

Editorially, the paper has yet to 
find its voice. 

“Too many people — both at our 
paper and outsiders — are comparing 
us to the Post-Dispatch,” said colum- 
nist Kevin Horrigan who moved to 
the Sun from the Pulitzer Publishing 
flagship. Horrigan and others at the 
paper want the Sun to be judged 
against its own goals, not against the 
bigger, highly staffed Post-Dispatch. 

“Too many times we get drawn up 
in trying to compete not against the 
standard we have set for ourself but 
against the Post-Dispatch and we’re 
always going to lose. 

“Do we do a good job of generating 
local news? No. Have we had some 
success? Yes. As many as I would 
have hoped? No,” said Horrigan. 
“We ought to do a good job day in and 
day out.” 

He reflects the frustration of many 
of his colleagues who think the Sun is 
being judged by standards that do not 
match the reality of the paper’s fledg- 
ling status. 

“The fact, and I keep telling the 
people in the office this, we’re seven 
months old and we’ve got to be 





patient. Every day we kind of have to 
reinvent the wheel.” 


Groups gear up for 
bicentennial events 


Trustees of the First Amendment 
Congress and leaders of its 16 mem- 
ber organizations recently met to 
coordinate plans for commemorating 
the bicentennial of the Bill of Rights. 

Activities are planned at both the 
national and local levels between now 
and Dec. 15, 1991, the 200th anniver- 
sary of the ratification of the Bill of 
Rights. 

The First Amendment Congress 
will act as a clearinghouse for its 
member and associate member orga- 
nizations from its University of Col- 
orado at Denver headquarters, where 
it will distribute news releases, coor- 
dinate programs to avoid conflicts 
and act as a liaison between educators 
and communications industry associ- 
ations. 

In addition, the Congress will spon- 
sor a number of programs, including 
school curriculums focusing on the 
First Amendment, a camera-ready 
booklet of essays examining the First 
Amendment in relation to other 
amendments, six state and regional 
First Amendment Congress sessions 
focusing on topics relating to the 
essays, the 1991 National First 
Amendment Congress in October, 
and a 20-minute videotape highlight- 
ing discussions from the 1988 con- 
gress in Denver. 

Member organizations include the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, which plans a national poll on 
perceptions of free expression values 
and two books about the First 
Amendment, as well as an exhibit of 
editorial cartoons; the Society of Pro- 
fessional Journalists, which plans to 
continue its Project Watchdog public 
service advertising and to hold First 
Amendment forums and speakers 
bureaus and a writing and broadcast 
essay contest; the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association Founda- 
tion, whose next Newspaper in Edu- 
cation week will focus on the Bill of 
Rights; the College Media Advisers, 
which will sponsor a college newspa- 
per editorial cartoon contest about 
the Bill of Rights; the National Broad- 
cast Editorial Association, which will 
make excerpts from its James Madi- 
son Award speeches available to 
news outlets; and the International 
Newspaper Advertising and Market- 
ing Executives Foundation and the 
American Academy of Advertising, 
whose annual collegiate ad contest 
will carry the theme of what life would 
be like without the Bill of Rights. 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By Alf Pratte 


It should have been no surprise to 
American colonists when Benjamin 
Franklin died 200 years ago, April 17, 
1790, that he had bequeathed a signifi- 
cant portion of his estate to printers in 
Boston and Philadelphia. 

Despite his later successes in 
invention, science, politics, diplo- 
macy, education and as a world citi- 
zen, Franklin gave credit to his fled- 
gling years in the printshop and as a 
journalist as the foundation of his 
career as America’s first renaissance 
man. 

The modern media owe much to 
Franklin for his contributions not 
only to newspapers and magazines 
but to advertising and the business of 
journalism, as well as their libertarian 
philosophy. 

Described by James A. Sappenfield 
as the first and certainly most cele- 
brated of America’s journalist 
authors, Franklin was also the first 
tourist printer, the first American 
humorist, and the first to assert the 
commercial realities of a free press. 


James Playstead Wood says that 
Franklin was also the father or at least 
the patron saint of American adver- 
tising. Robert Jones says his Pennsyl- 





(Pratte is an associate professor of 
communication at Brigham Young 
University. He is a former reporter for 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin and cur- 
rently serves as a correspondent and 
editorial page contributor for the Salt 
Lake Tribune.) 
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Recalling Ben Franklin’s contributions to modern journalism 


vania Gazette, the first semiweekly in 
the colonies, was also the first news- 
paper to separate advertisements 
with a little more space than appeared 
elsewhere in the newspaper. Thus, 
Franklin is described as the father of 
display advertising. 

Franklin was also the first to use the 
trademark idea and the first to turn to 
great account the modern engine of 
advertising. In all, he contributed 
more than 20 “firsts” to the Fourth 
Estate. 





also served as a workshop for experi- 
ments in engraving in printing. During 
the approximately three decades he 
remained in the print business, histo- 
rians such as Lawrence Wroth, Carl 
Van Doren and others credit Franklin 
with contriving a printing press for 
printing money, developing the first 
copying press, and with being the first 
letter founder in America. Franklin 
also devised a reformed alphabet 
based on simplified phonetic spelling. 

In all, Henry Lewis Bullen says 





The modern media owe much to Franklin for his 
contributions not only to newspapers and magazines 
but to advertising and the business of journalism, as 
well as their libertarian philosophy. 





Franklin’s innovative leadership 
was evident from April 2, 1722, when 
at the age of 16, he published the first 
of the “Silence Dogood” essays in his 
older brother James’ New England 
Courant. According to Lawrence H. 
Leder, the critical commentaries on 
Boston’s manners and morals set the 
pattern for future newspapers and, as 
the concept of freedom of the press 
expanded, they became “more coura- 
geous and critical.” 

Robert A. Logan suggests that it 
was James Madison and Franklin who 
served as the fountainheads of the 
independent press theory that pro- 
vides one of the two major themes in 
America today. 

Unlike Jefferson, who held a more 
socially responsible view of the media 
and the need to hold newspapers 
accountable to outside sources, 
Franklin and Madison had different 
visions of human nature and society. 

According to Logan, Madison and 
Franklin both thought human beings 
were rationalizing, rather than 
rational or irrational by nature. 
Franklin and Madison believed it was 
more characteristic of human beings 
of all educations and backgrounds to 
confirm their former beliefs than to 
seek the truth. 

As a result, Franklin and Madison 
leaned toward a press that was maxi- 
mally free of social intervention in 
order to preserve the flow of informa- 
tion and protect society against itself. 

In addition to his brother’s Courant 
serving as a major schoolhouse for 
him while in Boston, the printshop 





that printing did more for Franklin 
than Franklin did for printing. We see 
Franklin not as a great printer, for he 
was not, but as a man made great by 
knowing how to use printing. 

It was not until Franklin left Boston 
for the more congenial environment 
of Philadelphia, however, that he 
began to excel in contributions to the 
Fourth Estate through the first semi- 
weekly in the American colonies, 
the Pennsylvania Gazette in 1729. 
Hawkes argues that under Franklin’s 
guidance there appeared for the first 
time, “a colonial newspaper pro- 
duced by a man of education.” 

Among Franklin’s “firsts” to the 
world of journalism were the presen- 
tation of news in short and readable 
paragraphs from which Robert Jones 
says Franklin became the first para- 
grapher. Dill and Collins say Franklin 
was the first to illustrate the news in 
an American newspaper and that he 
published the first questions and 
answers in a newspaper. Wright says 
that Franklin’s “Poor Richard’s 
Almanack” started in 1733 estab- 
lished the first great syndicated col- 
umn in America. 

William David Sloan believes 
Franklin’s comments on the Indian 
wars May 9, 1754, was America’s first 
widely circulated editorial, and Sid- 
ney Kobre argues that the divided 
snake and the caption “Join or die” 
was the first political cartoon. 

In the field of media business, Sid- 
ney Kobre also says that Franklin 
pioneered a system of setting up print- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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rom Berlin and Bucharest to Panama City and Prague, correspondents from Cox 
Newspapers cover important events as they happen. Whether the news of the day 
was a resolution for peace or a revolution for change. 


Datelines and bylines from around the globe help ensure that our readers get the story 
from the source. With change coming faster than ever, our readers need to stay 
informed of the forces that are reshaping the face of our world every day. Which is 
why we say that Cox correspondents are on top of the world. 





Atlanta Constitution e Atlanta Journal ¢ Austin American-Statesman ¢ Chandler Arizonan Tribune 
Dayton Daily News ¢ Grand Junction Daily Sentinel e Longview News-Journal Lufkin Daily News 
Mesa Tribune e Nacogdoches Daily Sentinel e Orange Leader ¢ Palm Beach Daily News 
Palm Beach Post e Port Arthur News Springfield News-Sun e Tempe Daily News Tribune 
Waco Tribune-Herald e Yuma Daily Sun 
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Cox Enterprises is engaged in newspaper 
publishing, broadcasting, cable television and 
other businesses. 





We Salute The Winners Of The 
1989 Scripps Howard Foundation 
National Journalism Awards 


San Francisco Chronicle 
SERVICE TO THE FIRST AMENDMENT 
Edward Willis Scripps Award 


The Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette 
NEWSPAPER PUBLIC SERVICE/under 100,000 
Roy W. Howard Award 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
NEWSPAPER PUBLIC SERVICE/over 100,000 
Roy W. Howard Award 


Ann Daly Goodwin—St. Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch 
EDITORIAL WRITING 
Walker Stone Award 


Sam Atwood—The (San Bernardino, Calif.) Sun 
ENVIRONMENTAL JOURNALISM /under 100,000 
Edward J. Meeman Award 


The Boston Globe 
ENVIRONMENTAL JOURNALISM/over 100,000 
Edward J. Meeman Award 


WFESB-TV, Hartford, Conn. 
SERVICE IN SUPPORT OF LITERACY/broadcast 
Charles E. Scripps Award 


San Antonio Light 
SERVICE IN SUPPORT OF LITERACY/newspaper 
Charles E. Scripps Award 


Rose Post—The Salisbury (N.C.) Post 
HUMAN INTEREST WRITING 
Ernie Pyle Award 


KWTO, Springfield, Mo. 
BROADCAST JOURNALISM/small market radio 
Jack R. Howard Award 


WSM, Nashville, Tenn. 
BROADCAST JOURNALISM /large market radio 
Jack R. Howard Award 


KARK-TV, Little Rock, Ark. 
BROADCAST JOURNALISM/small market TV 
Jack R. Howard Award 


WCBS-TV, New York 
BROADCAST JOURNALISM /large market TV 
Jack R. Howard Award 


Nick Anderson—The Ohio State Lantern 
COLLEGE CARTOONIST 
Charles M. Schulz Award 


























The Scripps Howard Foundation annually honors outstanding efforts in newspaper and 
broadcast journalism in the United States. Winners received bronze plaques and cash prizes 
totaling $41,000 at a ceremony in Cincinnati, April 18, 1990. 
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